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May Read 


TT T has taken six years of diligence and more 














than one hundred thousand dollars to bring 
Field and Stream to its present unassailable 
Di position as “America’s Magazine for Sports- 
men by Sportsmen.” 
We consider its prestige and circulation worth all 
the time and money expended. 
If this be true, what is it worth to an advertiser ? 
We are offering a condition, not a promise or a 
theory. 
Our rates are low enough to emphasize the saying: 


the best is cheapest. 
Are you sharing these advantages with us? 








JOHN P. BURHKHARD CORPORATION, Publishers 


35 West Twenty-first Street @ New York 
Entered at the N. Y. Post Office as second-class maiter. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Subscription price, one dollar per year. With each year’s subscription or extension we 
send a choice of the fine engravings by ‘distinguished artists shown below. With a five-years’ 
subscription we send the entire set of six. These pictures are 19 x 25 inches in size and in 
every way worthy of a good frame and a choice position in the home or office. This liberal 
offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time. Field and Stream is now in its seventh year 
and firmly established as “America’s Magazine for Sportsmen by Sportsmen.” A year’s num- 
bers (12), if bound in book form, make an 800-page volume of the most valuable sportsmen’s 
literature obtainable, and worth many times the subscription price of one dollar yearly. 














, 
JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, 35 West 21st Street, New York: 
Enclosed find ..... Dollar.. ($...) for which send Frey AND StreEAmM for one year, be- 
ginning with the ................ number, and picture No......, as per your offer above, to: 
You may also send sample copies (free) to the following addresses: 
(OVER) 
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BUSINESS CARDS AND ADDRESSES 


Things to Eat, Drink, Wearand Use 
Places to Go and Ways to Get There 


Business Cards inserted under these heading:, $3.00 per 
- for one year (12 issues). Space limited to seven 
ines. 


{=> Please menti-n Fre_p AnD STREAM when you wr te. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND ACCESSORIES 

BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 313 
BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

D. M. LEFEVER AND SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Fine Shot Guns to Order. 

E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND CO ,WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE. High-grade Powder for Shot 
Gun and Rifle. 

sy ae ‘ON AND RICHARDSON, WORCESTER, 

SS. Single Guns and Revolvers 
H: A Ait POWDER COMPANY, 44 CEDAR ST., NEW 

















. Smokeless P. wder 

at oy TER ARMS COMPANY, FULTON, N.Y. Smith 
Sh Guns 

J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, CHICO- 
PEE FAL LS, MASS. Small Bore Rifles, Pistols and 
Single Gun 

LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.°Y., 
High-grade Shot Guns 

MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Rifles and Shot Guns. 

ORIENTAL POWDER mn. LS, CINCINNATI, O 
Black and Smokeless Powde 

PETERS CARTRIDGE ( ‘OMP: ANY, CINCINNATI, 
O. All Kinds eS a 

PNEUMATIC COIL AD. Avoids recoil by 
using a cushion Is Pac ad covered. No Pumps. 
No Valve. No Recoil. No Flinch. No Headache. 
No Bruised Shoulders. No money if not satisfactory, 
and returned at once. Will improve your score at the 
traps. Price $2.00. If your dealer does not keep 
them address the manufacturer, J.R WINTERS, BOX 
A, CLINTON, MO 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, UTICA,N. Y. Savage 
Repeating Rifles and Ammunition. 


CAMERAS 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

MANHATT AN OPTICAL COMPANY OF N. Y., 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 

at LTISC ‘OPE AND FILM CO., BURLINGTON, 


VIS. Al-Vista Cameras. 
CAMP OUTFITS 
BURLINGTON REFRIGERATOR BASKET CO., 
BURLINGTON ,IOWA. Refrigerator Baskets 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE, 14 SOUTH ST., NEW 


YORK 
GOLD MEDAL, CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 
VIS. 


M ARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, GLADSTONE, 
MICH., Knives Axes, etc 

MECHANIC AL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I 
Pneumatic Mattresses 

MERSHON & MORLEY, SAGINAW, MICH. Port- 
able Houses and Cabins 

ae HICKORY CHAIR CO., MARTINSVILLE, 

ND. Log Cabins and F urniture 

PNEUMATIC MATTRESS AND CUSHION CO,,35 
and 37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

PRIMUS COMPANY, 512 WEST 36TH ST., NEW 
YORK. Camp Stoves. 

FISHING TACKLE 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., NEWARK, N. J 
B. F. MEEK AND SONS, LOUISVILL E, KY. Fine 


Reels. 
CLARK, HORROC KS & COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
F. A. PARDEE & C 0. KENT, Trolling Baits. 

H H. KIbE PE CO., 523 BROADW AY, NEW YORK 

HORTON MFG. UO.. BRISTOL, CONN. Steel Fish- 
g Rods 

JESPE RSON & HINES, 10 PARK PLACE, NEW 

YORK. 

SPECIALTY MFG. CO., GOSHEN, IND. Buck 
1 Spir 
Ww x SHAKESPE ARE, JR., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Reels and Bai 
YAWMAN «& ERBE MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Automatic Reels 

FOR DOGS 
Austin’s Bread, made by AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








POLK MILLER DRUG CO,, 
Medicines. 
SPRATT’S PATENT NEWARK, N. J. Dor) Biscuit: 


Prepared Foods for Animals and Birds, Medicines, 


THINGS TO DRINK 
GINSENG DISTILLING CO ST. LOUIS 
Hy an key a een W hiskey ’ 7 
unter niskey .. LANAHAN AND 
WORE MB. D SON, BAL- 


Malt Creamlet-Cocoa, a Preparation for Home d 
Camp. MALT CREAMLET CO., 1 3T. 
NEw vou! 9 LIBERTYST., 
( INA VINEY ARDS, JULIUS PAUL SMITH. 67 
DUANE ST, NEW YORK California $ cad 
Bene Wi . Be alifornia Still and 
WEARING APPAREL 
Boston Garter, GEO. FROST CO  eeron MASS 
CALIFORNIA CORSET CO., le Hore AND 
FULTON STS., BROOKLYN. N. Y. is 
JAEGER Sanitary Woolen a Agencies j 
all Cities. ee 


GUIDES 


(Should any of our readers be disappointed in any wa 
with any of these guides we will esteem it a courtesy 
if they will let us know the cause ) 7 


ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 

A.M.CHURCH, OLD FORGE, HERKIMER (( 
CHL _ C. ROBINSON, LONG L: AKE, th {MILTON 
£D. DUSTIN, PAUL SMITH’S, FRANKLI 

ED. CAGLE, SARANAC LAKE, FRANKL INGO, 

E. P. PE RKINS, DUANE, FRANKLIN CO. 
HALSEY R. SPRAGUE, DUANE, FRANKLIN CO. 
HARVEY G. ALFORD, LAKE PLACID ESSEX CO. 
~ = KINGMAN, SARANAC LAKE, FRANKLIN 


J. W. ‘WOOD, SARANAC INN, FRANI 

ROSS L. HAYS, BLOOMINGDALE, ESSEX CO. 

~ = M. PIERCE, RAQUETTE LAKE, HAMILLON 
Ww ARREN 2N BRYANT, SARANAC LAKE [FRANK- 


Ww Santas N J. SLATER, SARANAC LAKE, FRANK- 


Pry 


COLORADO 
J. M. CAMPBELL, BUFORD. 
D. CRANDELL, DE BEQUE. 
. H. HUBBARD, GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 


IDAHO 
CHARLES PETTYS, KILGORE. 
CLAY VANCE, HOUSTON. CUSTER CO 
H. W. JOHNSON, KETCHUM. 
J.B. CRAPO, KILGORE. 
JOHN CHING, KILGORE, FREMONT co 
R. W. ROCK, LAKE, FREMONT CO. 
W. L. WINEGAR, EGIN, FREMONT CO 

MAINE 
sAnne DUFF, KINEO, MOOS ‘KE 
L. 0. HUNT, NORCROSS EHEAD LAKE. 
SAMU EL COLE, GREENVILLE. 

’-C. HOLT, HANOVER. 
MONTANA 

A. H. MCMANUS, SUPERIOR. 
‘iA Nos Seg bi 
CHAS 3LE ALDRIDGE ,PARKC 
E. J. KERLER, DARI aoe. 
bo. M. FARRELL, JARDINE , PARK CO 
JAMES BLAIR, LAKEVIE 
M. P. DUNHAM WOODSWORTH. 
VIC. SMITH, ANACONDA. 
W. A. HAGUE, FRIDLEY. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, BROWNING. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FRED LATHAM, HASLIN, BEAUFORT CO 
FENNER S. JARVIS, HASLIN N, BEAUFORT CO. 


OREGON 
W.H. BOREN, CAMAS VALLEY 


WYOMING 
CE ct. J. HUNTINGTON, DAYTON. 
JA ES _L. SIMPSON, JACKSON. 
M: ARE H. WARNER, TEN SLEEP. 
MILO BURKE, TEN SLEEP. 
NELSON YARNAL L, DU BOIS. 
S.A. LAW SON, LARAMI 
S. N. LEEK, JACKSON 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 








Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per word 
per insertion, payable in advance. Numbersand initials 
count as words 





LIVE MOOSE WANTED—for propacating purposes ; 
malecr female. Sta‘e yourlowest price. J.T. Benson, 
Auburndale, Ma s. 





DOG TRAINING.—Can take a few dogs to train for 
private shooting. Work on prairie chicken and quail. 
Pups to be eight months old or over. Dogs taken July 1 
and finished in four months. Terms reasonable Ed. 
Haberlein, Jr. Present address: McPherson, Kans. 





ENGLISH SETTERS.—Descriptive catalogue for 
stamp. Varsity Kennels, Albion, Michigan 





FOR SALE.—In East Orange, N. J., desirable house of 

twelve rooms; three minutes from Brick Church Sta- 
tion, great bargain. Terms easy. Possession at once. 
No exchange. Address E. F., 10 Halstead St., East 
Orange, N. J 


FOR SALE OR TRADE.—English setter bitch, 2 years 

old, well trained to hunt over. Price, $50 cash or will 
trade for Smith or Remington pigeon gun. No better 
dog for quail or grouse; will retrieve also if permitted 
M. K. Smith, Box 23, Cass, Indiana. 








FOR SALE.—Lit*+ of Po'’nter pupp’es, n‘cely marked, 

liver and white: eug'ble to reg:stra‘icn; Whelped April 8; 
four males, three females Are by Rushaway Dick, 50341 
(a bench show winner) ex Porter’s Fannie, 62290. For 
pedigree, prices, etc., address Wiliam Taylor, Mosher, Ark 





FOR SALE.—Splendid mounted elkhead, large antlers; 
worth $125 for$75. Send stamp for photo. Box 63, 
Livingston, Mont. 





FOR SALE.—20 natural coon dog pups; 30 rabbit hound 
pups and dogs; 25 fox hound pups and dogs; wolf hound 
pups; My coon dogs will find coon night or daytime. 
0. F. Blanchard, 22 Clark St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





Where you can Catch Trout 


SPRUCE CABIN INN 


The most attractively located modern hotel in Pocono 
Mountains; seven different trout streams; booklet 
and particulars of PRICE BROS., Proprietors, Cana- 
densis, Pa.; Cresco Station, D. L. & W. R. R. 








Cobb’s Island Club House 
Is open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in winter over live 






ecoys. 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 


appeess E, B. COBB, °*r#_°; o,,Rerjeametcs 
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FR’pav OPEN MAY Ist, 1902 BRtz* 
BEST FISHING NEAR NEW YORK 


so Page Book, with Tide Table Charts, How to Fish, 
Where to Fish, and other information for Salt Water 
Fishermen, free at any Bait Store in New York or 
Brooklyn. Special Rates to Clubs, 


Joe Turner's Sot7Acz"™ Highland Beach, W.J. 


CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N. C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan, 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
1oto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N, C, 


The above land and privileges are for sale, 

















SPORTSMEN! TOURISTS!—C. A. Hayden, Oxford, 

Ohio, are putting out a little pocket water filter that 
you can't get along without. Easily carried in the 
pocket. Price, 75 cents. 





VIRGINIA GAME FARM FOR SALE.—Choice location 

for few gentlemen as private shooting farm. Quail 
abundant, open shooting; Deer, Wild Turkeys, Ducks, 
Foxes and Rabbits plentiful; Geese in Winter; 165 acres, 
100 acres under cultivation. 65 acres in Pine and Oak. 
Seven-room House in first-class condition; open fire- 
places. Watered by three branches. Five miles from 
Amelia Station, on Southern R.R.; daily mails; Post 
Office within 400 yardsof farm. Owner would look after 
property, and pay taxes for what he could raise. Price, 
$5,000 oneasy terms. Address, R.T. Vaughan, Kempis 
P.O., Amelia County, Va. 





WANTED .—AIll breeders who have good stock to sell, or 

dog handlers who wish dogs to break, to know that 
Firetp AND SrrREAM will bring them all the business they 
can handle. We get such requests daily, and refer them 
to our advertisers. 


“Where To Go Fishing” 


is the name of an interesting book which will be sent 
on request to anyone wishing accurate information 
about the streams and lakes of Northern Michigan, 
one of the best fishing regions in the United States. 
The 1902 edition contains a list of all streams and 
lakes; distance from nearest G. R. & I. Ry. Station; 
kinds of fish to be caught; names of hotels and rates 
per day; some last year’s fishing records; how to 
tell the difference between a pike, pickerel and mus- 
callonge ; colored plates of brook and rainbow trout 
and small-mouth bass. 

May 1st the 1902 edition of ** Michigan in Summer’ 
will be ready. 48 pages, 250 pictures. It is free. 

Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T. A. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. Grand Rapids, Mich, 





WANTED .—Feathers for fly-tying; brown hackles from 

game and brown Leghorn roosters, wild male turkey 
tail and wing feathers, pink curlew, wood duck, plain and 
barred; blue jay wings, crow wings, ete Address, J. H 
Keene, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y 





AGENTS WANTED in every community. Subscription 

price onedollara year. Get 5new subscribers. Keep 
$1.25 for your work. Get 10 new subscribers, and keep 
$3.00. Get 25 new subscribers and you will earn $8.75. 
Send for sample copies. Fieip anp SrreaM, 35 West 
2ist St., New York 





TO Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, su‘table 
for publication in book form, are required by an estab- 
lished house siberal terms. No charge for examina- 


tion. Prompt attention and honorable treatment 


*“‘BOOKS "” 
Box 141, The Herald, 23rd Street, New York 








THE NEW ROUTE TO THE FAR- 

FAMED SAGUENAY AnD THE 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts and fish- 
rounds north of Quebec and to Lake 8t. John and 
Chicoutimi, through the CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS. 
Trains connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay Steamers 
for Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bay and Quebec. A round 
trip unequaled in America, through matchless forest, 
m~untain, river and lake scenery, down the majestic 
Saguenay by daylight and back to the Fortress City 
touching at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the Lowa 
St. Lawrence, with their chain of commodious Hotels. 
Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-class accommo- 
dation for 300 guests, Golf Links near hotel. Connec- 
tions for Grand’Mere and tne CELEBRATED SHAWINI- 
GAN FALLS, the NIAGARA ofthe EAST. Apply to ticket 
agents of all principal Cities. A beautifull, illustrated 
uide book free on application. ALEX. HARDY, Gen 

) Agt., J. G. SCOTT, Gen. Man., Quebec, Can. 
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WRITE for “ # 
GUIDE BOOK 
“In Pine Tree Jungles” 


Bangor and 
Aroostook R.R. 


THE LINE to the 
Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping and Canoeing 
Country of 

Northern Maine 








“IN PINE TREE JUNGLES” tells the whole 
story. A book of 175 pages. Printed on fine 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with half-tone cuts, 
and with two-color plates. A twentieth century 
production. Every page interesting and every 
illustration fine. 


SENT FOR 10C. IN STAMPS 





Write to GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
Traffic Manager 
BANGOR, ME. 











Fins and Feathers 


are plentiful along the line of the 





St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. Co, 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R.R, 


SHORT LINE TO 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS 
INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 


VIA ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OR MEMPHIS 


Write for illustrated literature of interest to real 
sportsmen. 


Vestibuled Pullman Buffet Sleeper, through without 
change between New York and Memphis, Tenn., via 
Washington, D.C.,Atlanta,Ga.,and Birmingham, Ala., 
in connection with Pennsylvania R.R. and Southern 
Ry. 

F. D, RUSSELL 
General Eastern Agent 
385 B’ way, New York 


A. HILTON 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 








The most charming and picturesque section of this 
Continent and the place to spend your Summer 
Vacation is among the Green Hills of Vermont 
and the Islands and shores of Lake Champlain. 


Vermont with her myriad of beautiful Lakes and 
Rivers, is fast becoming a popular resort for vaca- 
tionists, and the 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY 


is the most popular route to all points in Vermont, 
Lake Champlain, Montreal, Gttawa, Quebec 
and other Canadian Points. 

Pullman, Buffet Parlor and Vestibuled 
Sleeping Cars on all through trains. 

Excellent Fishing inthe many trout streams of 
Vermont and the Gamy Black Bass are in abundance 
in Lake Champlain. 

The fishing season for Black Bass is after June 15th, 
and thousands of people enjoy the sport in the Great 
Back Bay about St. Albans Bay, Lake View 
House, Maquam Bay and about the North 
Islands of Lake Champlain. 


There is also good hunting in the season, Ex- 
cursion rates to all points on sale June Ist to 
Sept. 30th, 


Write for Summer Homes among the Green Hills 
of Vermont and the [slands and shores of Lake 
Champlain, which gives full information in re- 
gard to all the points of interest in this section, 
Mailed Free on receipt of 4c. to pay postage, by 
A. W. ECCLESTON T. H. HANLEY 
Southern Pass. Agent New England Pass. Agent 

385 Broadway 306 Washington St. 

New York Boston, Mass. . 
S. W. CUMMINGS 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Albans, Vt. 


Buffet 








She Best Shooting and 
Fishing Resorts 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 


and the 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


are reached by the 








— Chicago —— 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 





Railway —— 


Electric Lighted Trains. 





All coupon ticket agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
For printed matter regarding the road 
address F. A. MILLER, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, II]. 
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The Norway of the New World 


‘THE GRANDEST SCENERY IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE, 
Only Ninety Miles by Sea from Canada to 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A most beautiful climate in the summer months; cool, even 
and invigorating, rarely ranging as high as 85°. 

The Finest Caribou Hunting Grounds in the World. 
Miles and miles of barrens being covered with a rich carpet 
of moss on which the animal feeds, the Stags 
weighing as heavy as 600 lbs. 


The best Salmon and Trout Streams that have yet been 
discovered, fish of all sizes and full of fight 
to the last breath. 


GROUSE, GEESE, DUCKS AND CURLEW 
In countless thousands. 

A fine Railway traversing the island, equipped with Sleepe 
ing, Dining and Parlor Cars, and everything to 
please the taste and to add to the comfort 
-of the Tourist is provided. 


Quick trips in fast steamers, affording every modern 
comfort, to see 


LABRADOR 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Ask any Tourist or Railway Ticket Agents in the United 
States and Canada for information, or for full illustrated 
particulars, address 

H. A. MORINE, 
General Passen er Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Co., 
ST. JOHNS, N. F. 


See that your tickets read 
Via — Shaner and the 
d Nfld. Co.’s System. 















The Highlands of Quebec 
and Shawinigan Falis 


“More ~ "ere aw Niagara. ” 
reached via : 2 £ 2 











FIGH, FLESH AND FOWL 





RIVER, LAKE AND MOUNTAIN 











Tickets can be purchased from any Railroad 
Agent or Thos. Cook & Son 





Send a two-cent stamp for our illustrated 
Summer-book, ** Amidst the Laurentians” 








GUY TOMBS, Gen. Pass. Agent 
QUEBEC, CAN. 








caano THEMOST CHARMING 
To" SUMMER 


="RESORTS 
IN AMERICA 


1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


- ~ 


x 
Hen ANT 
oF ONTARIO 


CANADA 
INCLUDING 
MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT 
LAKE OF BAYS REGION 
MAGNE TAWAN RIVER , GEORGIAN BAY 
KAWARTHA LAKES 
LAKES SIMCOE & COUCHICHING 
EASY OF ACCESS 
IMMUNITY FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW MODERN HOTELS 


FREE pustications 


CAN BE HAD FROM CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTE/* 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 





Toronto, Ont, “ non Statioa, 


oto GT. BELL 
CENERAL PASSENGER ANDO TICKET ACENT 
MONTREAL,CANADA. 


EN TION THIS MP ACAIZINE 
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i ae “Soo Line” 


- FISHING AND SHOOTING Td 


ON THE 


a 





MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA, the DAKOTAS 


CANNOT BE EQUALED I 


The line of the M.,St. P..& 8S. Ste M. Ry. penetrates a country comparatively N 
new, and all varieties of fish and large and small game are easily reached and 
are very plentiful. 


For illustrated fishing and —— folders, rates, maps, and game laws, 
call at ticket offices or address 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Gen’! Passenger Agent f “= 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


WESTERN 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


Fe or illustrated pamp hile sts, rates, maps y ie 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets _" = te 
information, call at Ticket Offices, « 

W. B. Kniskern, Gen’l Pas =. and Ticket Aah. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Low Round Trip Rates Via 


«pinata UNION PACIFIC 
From Missouri River 

SUMMER $15.00 to anne, Cclorado Springs and Pueblo, 

Colo., June 22 to 24, inclusive; July 1 to 13, 


RESORTS” inclusive 


$19.00 to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
Colo., June 1 to 21, inclusive; June 25 to 30, 
inclusive. 











This is one of the most complete $25.00 to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, Aug- 

publications of its kind, and will ust 1 to 14, inclusive. 
’ e oF ‘le Springs oO = 

assist those who are wondering $25.00 to Glenwoed Springs, Cclo., June 22 to 

} , 1 i thei 24, inclusive; July 1 to 13, inclusive. 
V r 1ey Wi fo 2 spe r ‘ ‘ . , 
bisa’ ¥4 t €y " go to spend thei $30.00 to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, June 
vacation this summer. 22 to 24, inclusive; July 1 to 13, inclusive. 

It contains a valuable map, in $31.00 to Gle nwood Springs, Colo., June 1 to 21 


a . . . inclusive; June 25 to 30, i 
addition to much interesting in- : 1¢ 25 to 30, inclusive. 
$32.00 to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, June 


formation regarding resorts on or 1 to 21, inclusive; June 25 to 30, inclusive: 
reached by the July 14 to 31, inclusive. 


$45.00 to San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 27 to June 8, inclusive; August 2 to 10, 


‘ inclusive 
‘ 9 KY enna ‘ 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES . . se 
$45.00 to Pertland, Ore., Tacoma and Seattle, 

Wash., May 27 to June 8, inclusive; July 11 

to 21, inclusive. 

A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. by George H. Daniels 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central & " -_ " 
Hudson tiver Railroad, Grand Central Station, For full information, address 


New York E. Tins LOMAX, G. P. and T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 





























The Northern Tour 


through the most interesting and 
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itt Ze we* MOOERS J Cc. fri) 
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_——__ WEST CHAZY% 
’ PLATISRUaSN 
“ff oy lone sburg ,, c 












° e e A AUSABLE |FJORKS or 
historic region in America. . . . Le Ji Sar: ase 15k ‘4 
n as L.Placia® % 
THE ADIRONDACKS, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, |% \/ ao;pénoacevor %, 
AU SABLE CHASM, HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, — pine anal? 8-°F “hice ss : 





LAKE GEORGE, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N) E VW 
SHARON SPRINGS, 


are afew of the numerous cool and healthful resorts 
to which the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 
LINES LEAD 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Route between NINEV 


NEW YORK and MONTREAL \~*4 


THE LEADING CARRIER 
OF SUMMER TOURISTS 


‘“‘A Summer Paradise,’’ an illustrated book of practical informa- 
tion, mailed to any address upon receipt of 4 cents postage. 


V ie. etre 
NORTH CREEK 





SCRANT _ 
ya we 
WILKESBARRE ™- 
J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


H. G. YOUNG, 2d Vice-President. —TERSEY GF : 
New York City ticket office and bureau of information, Newark aI D 
21 Cortlandt Street. wr ) 


RAND AVERY SUPPLY CO 
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Some Nepigon 
Beauties ¥ 








If you desire interesting information about the world- 


best Fishing Grounds in North America, write to Robert ; 


Kerr, Passenger Traffic Manager of the 


- Canadian Pacific 
Railway * ¥ 


Montreal, or apply te any of- 
ficer or agent of the com- 


pany in the large cities. 


Ment‘on FieLp AND STREAM 


famous \epigon Trout Waters and many other of the 











Papers may deceive in amount of circulation, but the advertising 
carried proves its quality and quantity we wt 8 8 8 


Carried more advertising than any paper in the Northwest. April, 
1902, shows a gain of 230 columns over last year. §& M&% 8 


daily and Sunday combined, with 30 issues. 


WHAT THE MEASUREMENT SHOWS: 


The Journal’s Sworn Average 


the great purchasing class, as is proved by its advertising columns, 








She Minneapolis Journal 


THE JOURNAL in 26 days carried 163 more columns than its nearest competitor, 


The Journal, 26 Days. »- e« 1A'7838 
Tribune, Daily and Sunday, 30 days 6 e 1309 
Times, Da ly an! Sun ‘ay, 30 days » ° e ° 1076 


Daily Circulation for April was ° ° . * 53,713 


THE JOURNAL leads in advertising because nearly all itsimmense circulation is its 5 o’clock 
edition, which goes to the homes and is read by all members of the family, and it reaches 


Foreign Advertising Department eC. Je BILLSON, Manager 
New York Office, 86, 87, 88 Tribune Building. 


Chicago Office, 508 Tribune Building. 


~ 





SJ 
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DELAWARE 
WATER GAP 














A famous resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Penn- 
Lackawanna sylvania; reached in 214 hours from New York by fast 
Railroad express trains over the Lackawanna Railroad. Sur- 
—— rounded by delightful summer hotels at Stroudsburg, 

Forest Park, Spragueville, Bushkill, Dingman’s, Delaware and 
Poriland. ‘Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beautifully illustrated 
book, will give complete information about them. The book also 
contains a series of amusing vacation stories, entitled the «‘ Experiences 
of Pa.” Send 5 cents in postage stamps to T. W. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, and a copy 
will be mailed to you, 
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NORTH WEST 


NORTHERN S.S. Cos S 
OS OFIPS “NORTH LAND 


HESE magnificent steamships upon 

which a half-million dollars have 

just been expended in new furnish- 
ings and luxurious accommodations, will 
open this season, sailing from Buffalo June 
14th and from Chicago June 18th, making 
two trips each week, stopping at Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Harbor 
Springs and Milwaukee. A tour through 
the grandest fresh water seas in the world 
in these superb floating palaces offers the 
most delightful vacation trip in America. 
Equipment, cuisine and general service 
not surpassed on any ships afloat. 


Leaving’ Buffalo Tuesday and Saturday. 
Leaving Chiiago Wednesday and Saturday. 


For full information apply to 
W.M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent 
&.m1448 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 
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} “Queen of Sea Routes 
} { oO U T 
* 
Florida and the South 
; MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. WW E a 4 
5 COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
a ceo ee Norton Mn 
an altimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- . 
? dence, Norfolk and Sallianese. A Magazine of the 
») Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
: ‘*Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” OLD PACIFIC AND THE NEW 
P Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
§ J. 0, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and 7. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. agrcinrnge 
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IFFERENT from any other Maga- 


ALL ABOUT THE NORTHWEST zine, and sure to interest ‘‘ out-of- 





























For only TEN CENTS we will send you for one year doors folks.’’ Profusely and beautifully 
“ OPPORTUNITY ? 322265 osrsted Meee | F innustrated, 
mervalems passe Uncle Ron's tis term. Ts tae teh SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR 
eden we ae SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS 
tains also in each ‘ssue clever, intere-ting short stories, ete We will send any person mention- 


Ww ré oO é e ‘eaders O 
SPECIAL OFFER . Recah leon gegen | ing FIELD AND STREAM three recent 


offer: Send us two subscriptions to “Opportunity,” 


enclosing only 20 cents, in silver or stamps, and we back numbers for 25 cents. 

will send you in addition to this | eautiful magazine for 

one year, a ** Good News” package of information and 

pictures cf the great Northwest Out West Company 
This package will give youa good i'ea of what you 

can do in the attractive and fertile Northwest : LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


OPPORTUNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Manhattan Building, St. Paul, Minn, 




















Men of To-morrow 


is published by men of to-day, to interest, instruct, and 
stimulate the men of to-morruw to become God-fearing 
and man-loving men. 

It is bright, wide-awake, and progressive in every re- 
spect. Has ten different departments that cover every 
phase of boy life. Always contains purest and most thrill- 
ing stories, striking incidents of leading men’s lives, and 
everything else that the abiest minds, backed by ample 
capital, can suggest or procure. 

‘The whole magazine of 64 pages is crowded with inform- 
ation, suggestions, and facts. Senc 


10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS 
or 
$1.00 FOR ONE YEAR, 


and we know both vou and your boys will be glad to have 


known this best of all boys’ papers. Send for sample copy. 
) I Py 


MEN OF TO-MORROW, Box G, Albany, N. Y. 


utomobile Bicycle 


Carries You 60 to 75 Miles for 10 Cents 


Simple— Anyone can run them with safety. 
Practical— Built for service, not a toy. 
Speed—<As much as you want up to 40 miles per 
hour. 
ASK YOUR BICYCLE DEALER or write for catalog. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS 


No. 20 Lewis Street RACINE, WIS. 


| 





































ANGLING. 
When, Where and How to — Fish on 

the East Coast of Florida. H. Grege.$ 4.00 
The speckled Brook Trout. Edited and il- 

lustrated by Louis Rhead.............. 3.50 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone.. 2.50 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 

ND EN ooo eeidiing sinned ae aca tee ares 1.50 
Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun. 

er ere 3.50 
American Angler's Book. Norris........... 5.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells....... 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode......... 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 

DT Lb4 bie iacaeieebene anaes éde~ernes 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James A 

0 SS eer a eee 3.00 
More About Black Bass. Henshall....... 1.50 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, 

I eka cds gr idvira ave 9:950-0:8' 4.0 Paw O8* 50 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury.............. 5.00 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott........ 2.50 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney Col- 

NII. Saniaes Graci @ ath ak Sie, a li Oierein Go's wie. ae & 2.50 
Men I Have Fished With. F. Mather...... 2.00 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Keene... 1.50 
The Determined Angler. Bradford......... .60 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 

ES 6.6.0 66064-0000 6406-6000.89046-488000"0% 1.75 

KENNEL. 
The Amateur Trainer. Ed. F. Haberlein. 

RE SUED 6d ciate cidade ntiwwione aa Cloth 1.50 
The Show Dog. H. W. Huntington......... 2.00 


Training the 
Field 

American 

The Collie 


Field 


the 


Hunting Dog for 
Trials. B. "ate 
Kennel. Burgess 
or Sheep Dog. 


and 





The Cocker Spaniel: History, Care, Training 0 
ree eres 2.00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson 3.00 
Dogs of Great Britain and America.... ae 340 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatme nt ‘in 
gg ET Pree ee eee 2.00 
Re ee ee 2.00 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont...............++45 3.00 
Prac tics al Kennel Guide. Stables............ 1.50 
ee. SOOUUUNEUE, TO. EMRMIG 0.6 cccceccesssccves 1.3 
The Dog in Health and Dise: ase. Milis..... 2. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 





Ye Gods and Little Fishes. James A. Hen- 
IE Oi Perea Su-a he oshe-bsee eae hee 2.00 
A Sportwoman from India. Isabel Savory... 1.00 
Pen Sketches of Western Life. Illustrations 
only, a beautiful art work. By the fa- 
mous cowboy artist, C. M. Russell..... $.09 
The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough...... 1.50 
Just About a Boy. W. L. Phillips (El Com- 
OEE OT TT eT TCT PLOT Te 1.25 
The House-boat on the St. Lawrence Ev- 
te A ere 1.50 
Sport and Travel, East and West. Freder- 
Sl I ccna visclen ewe tnd tew son. alnine 4.00 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. Wohlliam A. 
TTC TTC LETT eer ee 5.00 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Reming- 

DE 6-6an sheen dlelewé604 60) e098 e486 Hd Eee OD 25 
Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones..... Ov 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 

American Duck Shooting (new). Geo. Bird 
NED a. b-dre b'n'a-wrasie esi oe w ee aes Bee 9.0.8-064.0 3.50 
The Wild Fowlers. Bradford............... 1.00 
The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank FE. Kellogg. 1.50 
Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money... 1.00 


Ranch Life 


te te OE ne 
Caribou Shooting in Ne »wfoundl: ind. Davis. 
Game Birds at Home. T. an Dyke.... 
Game Birds of North Americ a. Prof. D. G. 
SEE Rear te er ie mene 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.. 
Hare, The. Edited by . E. T. Watson.... 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. S. 
ie II arts Gude 04.4 6.00 9-6-0 eo aico reece 
SRUNCING Ih WEANY LAUER. «00-06 occcccsccnvecs 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. 
I eh cinta ans hand ba bin a mur indcnid nek 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot. 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Wat- 
EE SPARE 0060 696 6065 008 6468066000400 0060 
Pheasant Keeping for So eee 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson 
I ik aa es a a 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in C: “eet T. S. Van 
eee Semler, Var DR. ccc ccccdacesacccss 
The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag. By Ernest 
SOE WII 6.0 vin. ss wrvonlcaneecaseeeou 
The Biography of a Grizzly By 


Seton 
Trail and 


and the 


Thompson 
Camp Fire 


Wild Fowl Shooting. 


Wilderness Hunter, 
With Rod and Gun in New 
A. Samuels 


Lovers of 

Wild 
Seton 

Bird Stud 


Chapman 


Bird Life. 
In Nature’ 
Mooswa 


Squirrels 
Burro 
The Biogi 
Seton 
Wildfowl 
-0sses 
Galli 
Americ 
Work 
Chailh 
True Bear 


The 


The 


CAMPING AND 


Canoe and Boat Building. W. P. Stephens.. 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson.. 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. Baillie- 

IND ad ara aie scare Maen wd te Rowe rericneee 
Hints on Camping. Henderson............ 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. W.S 


Wicks 
Trapper'’s 
Woodcraft. 

Camping 
sha 


Sportsman’ 
L. H. Smith 


Taxidermy and Zoological 
Holland, Ph.D 
The Art of Taxidermy. 


Practical 


Animals I 


of 


NATURAL 


the Woods. 


Thompson 
ies with a 

Frank M. 
s Realm. 


and Other 
ighs 
aphy of a 
Thompson 
the 
sicns. D. 
naceous 
a. D. G. 
i of the 
1 
Stories. 


Hunting Tr 


The. 


Have Known. 


Dr. 
and Others of the 
Frase1 
Fur 


Grizzly. By 


G. 
Game 

Elliot 
Great 


Joaquin Miller......... 


heo. 


Bounda 


Bearers 


United States and 
Elliot 


Forest. 


ail. 


England. 


By 


Frank 


ries. 


toosevelt. 
Edw. 


HISTORY. 


’. H. Boardman.... 
Ernest 
‘amera. 
Chapman 
Charles C 


Abbott. 
Ww. 


British 


Du 


Paul 


TRAPPING. 


Guide. 


“Ne esmuk’’ 
and Cruising in Florida 


TAXIDERMY. 


Taxidermy. 


s Taxidermy 


and 





Photography. 
Collection. 


Theo- 


M. 


John 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by Field and Stream on receipt of price named 









5.00 


.50 


2.50 


2.50 


> Oo 


Ou 


50 
oo 


.bO 


.00 


.50 
00 
50 


The large and constantly increasing demand for Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer (Paper cover, $1.00; 
Cloth and Gold, $3.50) proves that it is the most popular and satisfactory work on dog training, and best 
serves the purpose of all who wish to train their own dog. 


American Duck Shooting, 


the whole ground, and should be in every sportsman’s library. 
To all Adirondack woodcraft, and nature lovers, W.H. Boardman’s new book, “ Lovers of the Woods,” 


will prove a delightful treat. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


recently published, is also meeting with a large sale. Price, 3.50. It covers 
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Just Out! Two Valuable Books 
THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, T.S. Van DyKe, D.G. Elliot, and A. J. 
Stone. Illustrated by Carl Rungius. Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By Edwyn Sandys and T. S. Van DyKe. Illustrated by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. I. Bull. 


They should be in every sportsman’s library, Price each, bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, $2.00 net, 
if postpaid, add 15 cents. One hundred sets in half levant, on Van Gelder handmade paper, $7.50 net. 


Address all orders to FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist St., New York 














Big Game Hunters and Nature Lovers 


Camera Shots at Big Game 


By A. G. WALLIHAN. 
CONTAINS: 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS COLLEC- More than Twenty Superb Photogravures. 
‘ “ . siliniatie . elie More than Forty Beautiful Half-tones. 
TION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIVING An introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 
. . neuen — ames A Detail Account by Mr. Wallihan of How He 
WIITD ANIMALS EVER TAKEN, Took the Pictures, size 11x8. Price $10 net. 


Postage (registered) 36c. extra. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st St., New York. 











SE} 


sea THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 
THE 
WORLDS 


motte <e Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove¢”¢ fit all over. 


For a Quarter ofa Century Putman Boots have been the 
Standard among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and En- 
gineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our per- 
sonal contact with them how to make a perfect boot. 

Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized country in the 
World, They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proof, Made to Meas- 
ure, Delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. Send for 


Catalogue of over 30 different styles of boots. Also Indian 
Tanned Moosehide Moccasins: 
Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high, Bellows Tongue, Made on any style 


toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calt Skin, tanned with the grain of 
the hide left on; (Our Specie: Seenage) making the leather water proof, black or 


brown color, large eyelets and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around 
top. sole, light. medium or heavy. The soles are Genuine Hand Sewed, (making them 
soft and easy) and made of the best Water Proof Oak Sole Leather. 

Made to measure and delivered in the U. S., Canada or $7 50 
a ss (itis MoreeNee ' 


H. J, PUTMAN & C0. Send for Order Blank 


showing 
25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. how to measure your Foot. 
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BRENTANO’S 


Union Square, New York 











Carry a Full Line of Books on 


All Outdoor Subjects 





























READY SOON LIMITED EDITION 


OGhe King’s Race Horses 


A History of the connection of His Majesty King Edward VII. with the 
National Sport. By Edward Spencer. With 20 plates in Photogravure. 
Oto. net $30 oO. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Memoirs of the Life of John Mytton, Esq., of Halston, Shropshire, etc., con- 
taining a memoir of Nimrod, by R. S. Surtees, with 20 full page illustrations 
in color by Alken. 8vo. net $15.00. 
Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. With 36 colored illustrations. Net $20.00. 
Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities. By R.S. Surtees. With numerous illustra- 
tions by Alken, ‘*.Phiz” and Heath, many of which are printed in colors. 8vo. 
$15.00 net. 


9 e 
Sportsman’s Classics 
Walton’s The Complete Angler 
The Turf, by Nimrod 
The Chace and Road, by Nimrod 
Beautifully printed on deckle edge India paper. Each volume illustrated with 
frontispiece and head and tail pieces. Cloth, 60 cents each; Leather, $1.00 
ee Fe ees 
Angling Bicycling Photography 


Boating Road Maps Gardening 
Hunting Golf Travel 
Shooting Automobiling Forestry 
Natural History Camping Guide Books 














Send for catalogues—New List of 25,000 paper Novels and 
Monthly Bulletin of New Books. Sent free on request 
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THE LOST RIVER SINK 


THe True Story or A Trout 


OST RIVER is a peculiar stream. It 
has its source in a great glacier that 
lies between two of the Three Sisters, 

snow-clad peaks of the Cascade range, in 
Lane county, Oregon. These mountains are 
not free of snow during the entire summer for 
several thousand feet beneath their summits, 
and owing to their peculiar grouping the glacier 
that feeds Lost River is larger than is to be 
found on other peaks of much greater altitude. 
The glacier is one of the largest in the world. 
The river runs some twenty miles through a 
forest of pine trees and huckleberry 
underbrush and over a bed of broken lava. 
The stream disappears at length in a well-like 
basin fifty or sixty feet in diameter. It is 
believed that it ultimately reaches the Me- 
Kenzie River, which is about ten miles from 
the sink where the river disappears, but the 
water d above ] 


eiant 


es not again emerge eround, 
Hence the name Lost 
The river has 


ot losing 


River. 

other peculiarities than that 
In the morning it is merely a 
mountain brook, just like a thousand others. 
it runs between high banks, and has plenty 
of riffles and « ddies to delight the heart of the 
fisherman. In the afternoon of a warm 
summer’s day, however, when the sun has 
melted the snow and ice of the glacier, the 
water begins to rise, and late in the afternoon 
it is running bank full, The water is perfectly 
clear in the morning, but when it begins to 


- ie 
tseit, 


FISHING 


ADVENTURE IN OREGON 


rise becomes opaque with a milky whiteness, 
caused by the grinding together of rocks and 
ice of the glacier. 

Lost River is withal a good trout stream. 
Rainbow and cutthroat trout 
and the king of game fishes, the Dolly Varden 
trout, the fly hungrily at 
seasons. It was my longing for a closer 
acquaintanceship with the Dolly Varden that 
led me to the stream and caused me nearly 
to lose my life. 

I was on a fishing expedition to the Mc- 
Kenzie last August, and had had fair suecess. 
I caught many rainbow 
trout that I grew sick of the sport, for they 
were mostly small. But I had for 
Dolly Vardens and had caught not 

The Dolly Varden 
gamest and most beautiful of the many trout 
It is speckled with crimson and gold 
on the back and sides, shading to a deep pink 
on the belly. It 
frequently attains a 
twenty pounds. 
its other virtues, makes sportsmen seek it 


are abundant, 


takes certain 


so and cutthroat 
come 


one. 


in my opinion is the 
spec ies, 


s outlines are graceful, and it 
weight of fifteen to 
Its shyness, combined with 


persistently. 

I saw Dolly Vardens every day in the deep 
pools of the McKenzie, but they would not 
bite. The rancher with whom I was making 
mv home told me that the season was not 
right for them in the McKenzie, and offered to 
drive me over to Lost River, where, he said, 


Copyright. 1902, John P. Burkhard Corporation 
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fishing was better. So one morning we arose 
before daylight and started. It was a very 
warm morning, and after we had been on the 
road half an hour the sun rose from behind 
the Three Sisters, looking like a ball of fire. 

“With a sun like that to melt the ice old 
Lost River will run over her banks to-day,” 
said my companion, watching the sun rise. 
“Don’t let her catch you in the sink,’ he con- 
tinued, “or maybe she will carry you so far 
underground that you will not need to be 
buried.” 

“T’ll take mighty good care the water 
doesn’t catch me,’ I replied. “I know a 
thing or two about the river myself.”’ 

He put me down at a point about five 
miles up the river where it ran near the road, 
promising to meet me at two o'clock in the 
afternoon at a spot about a mile from where 
the river disappears in the sink, which was the 
nearest the road approached that point. I 
knew that I could not fish much after noon, 
as the water would be too high by that time. 

I got out my tackle and tied on two flies, and 
walking down to the stream waded out toward 
a riffle, the water coming to the knees of my 
hip boots. At the first cast the flies had 
scarcely touched the water until with a “ swish”’ 
both were taken, and I soon landed two rain- 
bow trout of about twelve inches each. 

I never knew better fishing than I had that 
day. The water was of just the right depth 
for wading, and I continued rapidly down the 
stream, seldom making more than a single 
cast on a riffle or eddy. Once I ran almost 
on a bear eating huckleberries in the brush up 
on the bank. He gave a startled “ woof” and 
crashed off through the bushes. 

All fish less than ten inches long I returned 
to the water, but in spite of this my basket 
soon began to get heavy. The day was ex- 
cessively warm, and I removed my coat, 
strapping it to the fish basket. I 
fishing when about half a mile above the sink, 
as I had all the trout I wanted to carry, and, 
climbing out on the brushy bank, walked on 
down the river. I desired to do some fishing 
in the sink before the water rose, as I had 
heard that Dolly Vardens would bite there 
when thev would not look at a fly elsewhere. 

I stopped just above the sink, and cutting a 
stout hazel fork slid down the bank into the 
bed of the river again. On examining my fish 


ceased 


I found that there was not a Dolly Varden in 
the lot. 


I strung my trout on the hazel and 
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anchored them in a little pool where the 
water could trickle over them. I left my coat 
and fish basket on the edge of the bank. It 
was so warm that the perspiration was trick- 
ling down my face. 

The stream entered the basin through a cut 
in the wall, falling almost perpendicularly 
about twelve feet. A sort of natural stairway 
extended downward at one side, and I de- 
scended the steps into the basin. I found 
myself in a sort of well, almost round, and 
more than fifty feet in diameter. The water 
was not deep on the side where I entered, and 
the bottom sloped away gradually toward the 
other side, where the depth was about 
twenty feet. The hole where the water es- 
caped appeared to be a sort of cave. The roof 


° 
was arched, and was some ten feet higher than 


the surface of the water. This escape-vent 
was at right angles to the point where the 
water entered, and to run out the water 
swirled and eddied around a pile of fern-cover- 
ed rocks, forming an ideal eddy for fishing. 

The walls of the sink were perfectly smooth, 
except for a ledge several inches above the 
arched escape-vent. The ledge extended 
upward toward the top of the sink. There 
was no way to get out except that by which I 
had entered. 

I waded out to the rocks and cautiously 
looked over into the pool onthe other side. My 
heart fairly came into my mouth at the sight ] 
beheld. More thana score of immense Dolly 
Vardens, not one of them seemed less than 
two feet long, were swimming listlessly in the 
swirling water, their bright sides shining in 
the sun. I crept back to the gravelly beach 
and tied my strongest leader on my line. It 
was guaranteed to sustain a weight of one 
hundred pounds. I affixed two of the 
largest flies that I could find in my book, then 
crept back and made a cast. The two flies 
swung far out over the pool and dropped 
lightly on the surface of the water. Several 
of the trout saw the flies and started after 
them. I scarcely drew my breath as they rose, 
But they disappointed me, and after smelling 
the hooks retired to the depths of the pool 
again. I tried another cast, but the flies were 
not noticed. I changed them and tried aguin, 
but with no more effect. I experimented for 
half an hour with different flies, but could get 
no further notice. 

I was about to give it up when I thought of 


a “freak” fly in my book. It was a huge 
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affair, made of brilliant red feathers, and 
looked like no living creature. I attached it 
to the end of the leader, leaving a “pro- 
fessor”’ on also. When my “freak” fly 
struck the surface the water boiled. Half a 
dozen of the fish were after it at once, and one 
of them got it. He started for the bottoin, 
and another trout took the “ professor.” 

Then the battle began. Back and forth the 
struggling fish tore, first deep in the water, 
then near the surface. I jumped up on the 
rocks to be better able to handle them. How 
the reel sang as they ran out the line, and 
clicked as I wound it up! The battle was long, 
but my leader held, and I conquered. After 
half an hour the fish had tired themselves out, 
and I decided to land them. I jumped off 
the rocks to tow them ashore and was startled 
to find the water, which had been but little 
more than ankle deep, reaching up above my 
knees. I quickly landed my fish and killed 
them, stringing a stout cord through their 
gills and tying it over my shoulders. The 
water had become as white as milk, and I 
knew that it was rising fast. I made my way 
toward my natural stairway to get out of the 
sink and found a cataract three feet deep 
rushing down its slope like a millrace. 

Just as I turned to get out of the swift water 
the string of trout that I had left in a pool 
above the sink came floating over the falls. 
They floated past me, and were caught in a 
whirlpool and carried over toward the arched 
escape-vent. When the fish seemed about to 
be drawn into the hole they were swirled by 
the current around toward the rocks in the 
center of the sink. They were swept around 
several times, but finally were sucked into the 
hole and underground. 

The water continued to rise, and I got on 
the rocks in the center for safety. Then my 
coat which I had left on the bank above came 
floating down, and with it the empty fish- 
basket. The coat and _ fish-basket went 
through the same evolutions as did the fish, 
finally being sucked underground. I was 
badly frightened, as it seemed certain that in 
a few moments at most I should follow them. 

I looked at my watch. It was only half past 
eleven. The water should not have begun to 
rise until noon anyway, according to what I 
had been told, but apparently the remarkably 
hot morning had caused the snow and ice to 
melt earlier than usual. 

The water wasstill rising, and now was within 


a foot of the top of the arched escape-vent. I 
looked for a chance of escape, but there was 
none save the ledge just over the hole where 
the water was so swiftly running out. It 
continued to rise, and now was creeping up 
my legs. I started to change my position to 
get on a higher point. I slipped, tried to save 
myself, but fell, the swift water carrying me 
off my feet. In a moment I was in the 
whirlpool, which floated me about like a 
feather. I had my fishing rod in my hands 
when I fell, but dropped it, and the heavy 
reel sunk it to the bottom. 

The current swung me around just as it had 
my belongings a few moments before. I 
shuddered as I approached the dark, cave-like 
hole, but was swept safely by. I floated 
around slowly, struggling like mad to reach 
the rocks and regain my footing. But my 
clothing and boots encumbered me. The 
second time the current drew me toward the 
arched hole, and this time I was carried a 
little nearer. My progress almost stopped 
and the waters were seemingly undetermined 
as to my fate. I could feel the two currents 
part, one to go underground, the other to 
swing around the rocks again. I pulled my- 
self by sheer strength back into the friendly 
current and again floated toward the rocks. 
As I swung by I reached under water for them 
and caught afern. It broke. My heart sank 
as the increasing current once more drew me 
near the hole. There was no doubt this time. 
I was to be sucked under. Straight toward 
the dark hole I was carried. It was only ten 
feet away—five feet—a foot. The current 
gathered energy. Just as it drew me down- 
ward I closed my eyes and threw up my hands. 
They caught on the ledge above the arch. In 
a second the swift current had whisked off 
my rubber boots. The bones of my arms 
cracked as the subterranean river tried to 
pull my body under. The two trout strung 
«ver my shoulder weighed a ton. The jagged 
edge of the rocks cut my fingers until I thought 
they must break. 

I had practiced “chinning” a bar in a 
gymnasium, and now I tried to “chin’’ the 
ledge where my fingers rested. Slowly I drew 
my body upward. My joints stretched at the 
strain. Soon my eyes were even with the ledge. 
I struggled harder and drew up a. few inches 
farther, and then with a mighty effort pulled 
my body full up on the narrow ledge, with the 
surface of the water only a foot below me. 





Drawn by C. W. Pancoast 
‘IN A SECOND THE SWIFT CURRENT HAD WHISKED OFF MY RUBBER BOOTS’ 
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I fainted, but the water was still rising and 
it came up on the ledge and caused my senses 
to return. I crawled upward out of its way, 
following around the circular side of the wall. 
The ledge narrowed nearer the top, and I was 
in danger of falling. I dug my fingers and toes 
in crevices of the rocks and worked up the side 
of the sink. Finally I reached the top and 
climbing over the side lay panting on the 
broken lava. 

When I had recovered my breath I took 
an inventory of stock. I had lost hat, coat, 
boots, basket and fish-red. But I had two of 
the finest Dolly Varden trout that I had ever 
seen, strung on my shoulder. 

I decided to strike out through the brush to 
meet my driver immediately, but when I 
started the broken lava cut my feet so badly 


through the thin socks that I could not pro- 
ceed. I took off my vest and with my pocket 
knife cut it in two, and tied one of the pieces 
over each foot with twine. In this way I was 
able to get along fairly comfortably. I 
walked a mile through the woods to the road, 
but when I reached it my driver was not in 
sight. When he arrived he was greatly 
amused at my dilapidated appearance. But 
he was amazed when I told him of my ex- 
perience. He declared that Indians tell of 
many of their forefathers who had been caught 
in the Lost River sink, but, as far as is known, 
none ever escaped. 

When we reached the ranch I weighed my 
fish. One fraction less than fifteen 
pounds. The other balanced at twelve 
pounds, nine ounces. 


was a 


MISTER PICK’REL 


O, I like to fish for pick’rel on a hazy summer day, 


’Fore the sun steals o’er the mountain risin’ ha’f a mile away; 


There’s a happy, fishy feelin’ runnin’ thro’ the atmosphere, 


An’ the mornin’ breezes whisper happy prospects in my ear; 
O, the glimmer of the water tells me pickerel are thick, 


An’ the lily pads they beckon me out on ol’ Lizzard Crick; 


An’ the ’arly shadders linger while I’m gittin’ under way, 


With the alder bushes p’intin’ right to where the pick’rel lay. 


I hed ruther ketch a pick’rel than a salmon any day, 


Or a bass or speckled beauty sech as sportsmen like to play; 


’Cuz they make so much commotion when they take a-holt the bait, 


An’ they sink an’ run for shelter at a good two-forty rate. 


O, a pickerel is spunky, an’ he hates to leave the wet, 


An’ he’ll sag back on your fishline like a major, you kin bet; 
An’ if you ain’t a-watchin’ he will take a turn or two 


Round a snag or clump of lilies, an’ he’ll hev the laugh on you! 


Some say ’at Mister Pick’rel is a stupid, dull ol’ chap, 


Jest a-lyin’ round an’ waitin’ for most any easy snap; 
Jest a-lyin’ there a-blinkin’ underneath a lily pad, 


Allus ready for to gobble anything ’at’s good or bad; 
But I know ’at Mister Pick’rel ain’t so easy as you think, 
An’ it takes a little science for to coax him from the drink; 


An’ he hez my admiration, more than any of his class, 
An’ I'd ruther feel him tuggin’ than a salmon, trout or bass. 


—Jor. CONE 








THE STORY OF A WHITE REED BIRD 


BY B. W. MITCHELL 


E had been uneasy for a day or two, 
curled around tight in his eggshell 
prison, It was a pretty enough shell, 

bluish white with irregular checolate colored 
splotches dashed over it, and its walls were ar- 
ranged for a bit of ventilation, being built of 
narrow cones of lime laid side by side. But 
prisons, however attractive on the outside, are 
very uncomfortable and cramping inside; and 
he was trying with all his little might to break 
jail. Every now and then he would half 
unconsciously muster his feeble powers and 
give a peck in the darkness. He could not 
see where he was pecking, but he was so 
confined that he placed the blow every time 
at about the same spot. At length on this 
eventful day in early June his prison wall, 
not quite so strong as it had been at first, 
gave way a little; and in a few more hours by 
repeated blows at the yielding wall, he had 
thrust his bill through the hole he had picked 
and had taken his first deep breath of New 
England air, not in its full purity and strength, 
for he could not stand that yet, but warmed 
and tempered by filtering through the soft 
feathers of his mother who sat above him,very 
solicitous for her imprisoned treasures, and 
fully realizing in her little unscientific moth- 
erly heart all the mystery being wrought 
within those delicate shells. The father, 
perched upon a branch above the nest, sang 
and trilled till you would think his beautiful 
black throat would burst with the volume of 
the song. Restlessly he hopped and fluttered 
from twig to twig, literally heels over head 
half the time. Wildly he would sing for a 
few minutes, then go and catch a beetle or a 
worm and flutter up with it to his wife, only to 
be told in a sweet soft twitter that such 
things were hardly needed yet. Then he 
would sing some more and call his proud 
challenge “bob-o-link, bob-o-link, chink, 
chink,” altogether beside himself. Meantime 
the poor little prisoner writhed and struggled 
with renewed energy, for his lungs had some 
oxygen in them now, and that gave him 
more strength. Finally his prison wall 
cracked clear around, and a moment later 
split and fell apart, and he rolled out into the 


nest limp and helpless and twisted. His 
mother reached down, took the two halves of 
his cell in her beak and dropped them out over 
the nest. Then she helped him straighten 
out and get right side up, for he had rolled 
out on his back. By the next morning three 
little fellow prisoners were liberated, and the 
four crouched together inthe bottom of the nest. 
But as Reedie’s little brother and sisters were 
just ordinary reed birds and in no way con- 
cerned with this history, we shall pass them by. 

When the mother bird—shall we call her 
Mrs. Reed?—flew off the nest at sunrise to 
join her mate in the arduous task of food pro- 
viding, Reedie was to be seen for the first 
time; anda dreadfully ugly little rascal he was, 
it must be confessed. He had a large head 


which was principally mouth, a_ spindly 
limber neck, bony wings, and legs that 


wouldn’t hold him; and he was bare, not a 
feather on him and but one or two little spots 
of thin down, somewhat different from the 
down on his nest mates, for theirs was grayish 
yellow while his was almost white. Moreover 
he was blind, his eyelids being glued tight 
shut. Altogether he was a most unpromising 
youngster, though when Bob Reed, proud 
father that he was, stood on the edge of the 
nest with a fine fat grub, he thought those 
four quite the finest set of young bobolinks 
that ever happened; and after dropping the 
erub into Reedie’s yawning mouth which 
closed over it with a gulp, he so remarked in a 
few mellow notes of song. 

But he had little time for song as those 
appetites waxed more and yet more ravenous 
and those gaping mouths stretched wider and 
yet wider. It was one continued rush for 
both Bob and Mrs. Reed, and the destruction 
they wrought among grubs and beetles and 
ants and butterflies was something appalling. 
But the fond parents did take time to 
notice Reedy’s sturdy growth, and how he 
could partly rise on his limber little legs and 
how the feathers began to peep out on his 
wings and tail and a narrow stripe of them 
down the middle of his back. But to their 
great surprise, and let it be said pride as well, 
all these feathers were pure white, while the 
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other nestlings were sprouting tiny plumage 
of dull brownish yellow. Truly one at least 
of their brood was to be distinguished among 
his kind, a notable bird. 

After four or five days Reedie caught a 
gleam of light through a fine slit between his 
eyelids, and a few hours afterward his eyes 
were wide open; and strange eyes they were, 
thought Bob, for the iris was of a deep dull 
red hue. But they were useful eyes just the 
same, and Reedie quivered with joy under the 
spell of the mystery of sight. He took an 
eager look at his surroundings and was 
charmed. Above the nest, woven at its very 
root, grew a luxuriant wild rose bush, and on 
all sides were roses, fragrant in their pink 
bloom, a perfect thicket of them. His home 
was on the southern face of a great hill which 
sloped away down from the rose thicket, and 
was overgrown with dewberry vines and 
An old lichen-grown, tum- 
bledown fence ran along nearby, and between 
its gray rails he could see faraway hills, green 
with maple, oak and dark pine, and in the 
middle distance a shimmering silver lake. 
Suddenly he heard the quick pulse of wings, 
and lo! his mother, whom he had never before 
But he knew her at once, and loved 
her and admired her, as indeed he should. 
For she was a beautiful little bird, graceful as 
a fairy: she wore a light yellow shirtwaist with- 
out spot or blemish; her head had a stripe of 
vellow along the crown and one over each eye 
alternating with stripes of brown; her back 
and wing coverts were dark brown, each 
feather being edged with a border of yellow; 
her tail was grayish brown with pale quills 
and the feathers pointed sharp as needles. 
Reedie thought there could never be another 
bird so lovely. But just then Bob himself 
whisked up with a yellow butterfly for him, 
und Reedie’s heart felt a thrill of admiration 
and wonder. For his father was resplendent 
in velvety black; there was a large patch of 
rich cream color on the nape of his neck; his 
shoulders and the lower part of his back were 
white. Altogether ’twas a fine thing to have 
so gorgeous a father, and Reedie couldn’t help 
feeling a bit of pity for his plainly dressed 
little mother and a trifle of disappointment in 
her. But to his credit, he forgot all about 
that when she gave him a fly. 

After his sight came to him he grew rapidly, 
and was soon almost covered with lovely 
white feathers, the envy of every bird who 


waving grasses. 


seen. 


saw him. I am sorry to say that he became 
quite conceited and domineered over his 
plainer brother in very unbecoming fashion; 
for was he not bigger and stronger? and 
according to bird ethics might is right. One 
evening when the sun hung red above the 
distant western hills, he hopped up on the side 
of the nest and was feeling very big and im- 
portant and actually managed to balance 
himself there while he reached around to 
preen the feathers of one wing, when of a 
sudden he saw a small and very thin animal, 
with bright brown back and pale lemon 
colored throat and breast and fierce sparkling 
eyes, run along a fence rail and, sliding off 
upon the ground, dart straight for him. 
What it was he knew not; but instinct, true 
as the keenest conscience, whispered, “enemy! 
death!” Frantically he tried his tender wings, 
and they bore him full two feet away into a 
mass of ferns. He heard a pitiful “cheep”’ 
as the weasel seized his little brother and 
glided sinuously away within a span of him. 

Reedie’s heart stood still with terror; he 
made his way tremblingly back to the nest, but 
fearing to enter it, he fluttered up on a rose 
stalk, side stepping out and out and out till it 
bent with his weight; and there his parents 
found him some minutes later. There was 
much shrieking and fluttering and ruffling of 
feathers; but happily bird woes do not last 
long, and soon they all slept in the rose copse. 
They never again went back to the nest, defiled 
with that carnivorous touch. 

Next day Reedie practised flying all the 
livelong day, and by evening his wings and 
tail—the oars and rudder of aerial naviga- 
tion—had developed wondrously and he 
could fly nearly as well as Bob himself. He 
caught some bugs too, and felt quite inde- 
pendent and able to win his own living in the 
great wide world. The weasel was not en- 
tirely forgotten, but the fright was gone, and 
in its room was an infinite caution of all things 
brown and sinuous and creepy. Reedie was 
storing up experiences. He flitted hither and 
thither and made acquaintances. Most of 
these were his own kind, eminently respectable 
and desirable; though sometimes when with 
many twittering protestations of friendship 
he introduced himself to a bunch of his fellow 
bobolinks, they would act a bit reserved and 
offish for a time on account of his queer color. 
The young blades rarely went so far as to 
openly insult him, for he was a pugnacious 
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rascal and taught one or two of them a lesson. 
But this state of things soon passed and he 
grew to be amazingly popular in his own set. 
Many strangers, too, he met; and to some of 
these he felt a strange repugnance, notably 
to a group of handsome birds, some large, some 
small, but all with strong hooked beaks and 
curved sharp talons, stern eyes and broad 
powerful wings. He did not, of course, know 
that his prejudices were born of past experi- 
ences accumulated through many generations 
of his kind; but he did know that one of these 
creatures swooped down upon him one day, 
with evil intentions he was sure. So he 
dodged into a blackberry thicket and was safe. 
Some hours afterward he saw the same bird 
seize and rend in pieces a poor little sparrow, 
and his worst apprehensions were confirmed. 
But of some other birds much larger than 
himself he felt no fear, and he prided himself 
greatly upon a viciously successful attack he 
had made upon a great robin who was inno- 
cently tugging at an angle worm under a bush 
where Reedie was sitting. Heredity with its 
occult laws he could not define nor conceive; 
but the impressions were there and he acted 
upon them and found them always true. 

By the time August came Reedie’s strength 
and beauty had won for him an undisputed 
position among his kindred. All the bobolink 
tribe knew him as one of themselves, their 
champion, and respected his prowess in a fight 
and admired his unique garb: for even birds 
seem to give way before one of their number who 
is distinguished aboye his fellows. But with 
August a strange unrest fell upon the bobolinks 
all. No longer did they sleep well,but filled in 
the night with many short nervous flights from 
bush to bush and there was so much talking 
in their troubled dreams. Bob’s handsome 
cream-and-chocolate coat began to drop 
feather by feather, as did those of all his male 
friends. Losing their rich coloring, these 
whilom dandies became quite undistinguish- 
able from their wives and sisters—I will not add 
“and sweethearts,” for no one had a sweet- 
heart now, and life was very prosy and matter- 
of-fact. Reedie alone wore the same colored 
suit of beautiful white. No longer was heard 


the sweet song in the bright dewy mornings. 
The voices cracked and failed, and soon only 
a little metallic “chink, chink, chink,” very 
weak and nervous, remained of all the trills 
and yodels. 
whimsical, too. 


Reedie felt his appetite growing 
He could pass unnoticed the 
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fattest of grubs; he felt that he needed a course 
of dieting, so he turned strict vegetarian and 
began to eat the early ripening seeds of weeds 
and grasses, and to visit the cornfields and 
tear and scratch and tug at the husks toward 
the extremity of the ears and to plunge his 


bill into the soft milky grains. He felt that 
he needed a change of scene for his health, and 
he yearned for the salt sea air. Crowds of his 
friends met and discussed the matter daily, till 
at last one calm warm night the air resounded 
with glad little cries, and the annual migration 
had begun. 

Straight down to the coast they flew, an 
unnatural strength in their little wings; so that 
these pretty birds of the field and farm who 
for months had not flown half a mile without a 
fest, now kept up their sustained flight league 
after league as the night’s watches slipped by. 
The second morning found the crusading host 
hovering above the vast stretches of waving 
“reeds,”’ as the wild rice is here called, and 
tangled grasses along the lower reaches of the 
Delaware River. With a swoop they de- 
scended upon them and began their month- 
long feast upon the tender milky reeds. How 
they revelled in them! Flitting from reed to 
reed, they clasped the stalks with their slender 
toes and long claws—whence, indeed, they 
have their scientific name, “long-clawed rice- 
eater’’—their bodies always parallel to the 
stalk of the reed, while the sparrow hangs 
across it and then they climbed and picked 
away at the rich seeds, while the rail birds 
skimmed the rising tide beneath and greedily 
gulped the seeds dropped by the greedy 
feasters above. More and more came; mil- 
lions and millions more passed on yet farther 
down the coast. The meadows echoed with 
their calling as a clover field with the hum of 
Fat to bursting they became, their 
flesh covered smoothly and regularly over the 
entire body with a layer of pure pale yellow fat 
like rich golden butter. Bobolinks no longer, 
they were reed birds now, flying butterpats, 
the greatest delicacy of the gourmet, the 
sought after of all epicures. 

But still they were safe by the benefit of the 
law. And still they came. Other millions 
passed nightly overhead, and the entire coast- 
line, wherever grew the reeds or the maturing 
rice crops, swarmed with these feathered 
dainties. All the tribe of bobolinks is massed 
upon the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States: no wonder they are legion. On to the 


bees. 
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south, in the Carolinas, mid the ripening rice, 
our little friends of Yankeedom had become 
the public nuisances of Dixie; and there was 
no protecting law. Hundreds of pickaninnies 
in the rice fields on that twenty-first day of 
August, for, marvel to tell, the birds’ 
arrival has varied hardly a day in a decade, 
beat kettles, set off squibs and made all the 
nerve-racking noises ingenuity can suggest to 
frighten away the destroying hosts. Dozens 
more young darkies of an age to handle a shot- 
gun without risk—to the gun—fire as if in 
battle line. Pandemonium is loose, death is 
unchained, and the poor little birds fall by 
thousands to be served on the tables of rich 
and of poor or to lie and rot where they fall: 
reed birds no longer now, but Carolina rice 
birds; delicious under any name, the palate’s 
delight. 

But Reedie all this time stayed where he 
landed and fared sumptuously. As the sun 
sank to rest he flew off inland to sleep o’ 
nights, flying back to eat ere yet the east grew 
gray. Then in sheer joy of life and prosperity 
he would fly with thousands of his brethren 
up and down the meadows, but now he was 
grown so fat that the only comfortable flying 
for him was against the wind that its pressure 
may aid to bear him up. 

The morning of the first day of September 
dawns clear; but even before the dawn turns 
pale, thousands of men and boys line the 
dykes, lie in boats on the tidal creeks or 
crouch in the weeds and grasses; dozens of 
launches churn the river seeking yet other 
grounds. Reedie cannot understand it all as 
he flies down with the band; he can see these 
dimly outlined figures while they as yet can 
only hear the chirping of the passing flocks. 
Suddenly below him he sees a flash of fire, 
a sharp explosion jars the air, and half a dozen 
of his companions fall dying and crippled in the 
marsh. Two or three may perhaps be gath- 
ered, the rest lie lost or suffering in the tangle 
till drowned by the rising tide and eaten by 
the eels that come in with the tide. This is 
the beginning: not a safe moment of life for 
him henceforward. Again and again come 
those cruel storms of shot; again his friends 
and companions fall dead beside him and he is 
frightened to panic. He has been seen and 
recognized, a white unit among the yellow 
millions, and is singled out by many a marks- 
man and the word passes from mouth to 
mouth, “a white reedie is on the swamp.” 
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But he bears a charmed life, and by nightfall 
he has learned his two lessons of vital import- 
ance, fly high and give a wide berth to any tree 
or clump that can shelter a man. Day follows 
day, and yet the terrible fusillade abates not. 
All mankind is leagued together against the 
helpless. Further and further south drifts 
Reedie, a frightened wanderer; but still the 
dreadful explosions ring in his ears and still the 
hurtling shot whistles through his feathers. 
Some must escape unscathed, and he is one of 
the fortunate. 

At length one night in his wanderings he 
seems to catch a breath of the tropics, and 
launches away into the unknown across the 
tossing sea. He stops on the hills of Cuba. 
The additional task laid upon those little 
wings to carry his added weight of fat has 
exhausted him. His nerves are racked with 
the terrors of the past month and he fears to 
stir. But all is quiet about him, the perfect 
rest and peace of a tropical morning. Strange 
and beautiful new trees and vines and flowers, 
and oddly colored birds rouse his interest and 
drive away his nightmare memories. He can 
breakfast again in confidence. Flitting down 
to a patch of grasses, he meets some fellow 
refugees; more and more join the little colony; 
the horrid past fades away from his brief 
bird memory and his winter is one long 
Joy. 

3ut again comes the strange unrest. Insects 
again taste sweet to him. Again his male 
friends change their suits and appear fresh 
and gorgeous in cream-and-chocolate. His 
own tumbled and ragged feathers give place 
to smooth and perfect plumage of snow white- 
ness, his deep red eyes sparkle with a new lus- 
tre, and for the first time in his life he sees 
beauty in the pale brown and yellow dresses 
of the young belles of the colony. He is given 
to singing now, and it is a wonder how his 
voice has improved. He is on his mettle now 
and is growing quarrelsome, challenging his 
companions to hourly duels in which a few 
spilled feathers are the price of defeat. He 
loves to attract attention now when the pale 
brown and yellow dresses are near, and he will 
bend his little knees and droop his wings and 
spread his sharp tail feathers and tilt his 
graceful head at a most absurdly conceited 
angle, and hop around, cake walk style, 
before the embarrassed little modest beauty, 
as who should say: “Look at me; am I not 
handsome and graceful?” 
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And then one May night comes again the 
impulse over sea, and by sunrise he and a 
thousand thousands of others are devouring 
the newly sown rice, and the clatter of kettles 
and the bang of guns is in the air. He is for- 
tunate again to escape where thousands die. 
He is soon safe out of the rice latitudes, and 
on the airy journey to the north he is making 
desperate love to one demure little hen. His 
blandishments, his lyrics, his protestations, 
his acrobatics, win her heart; and hardly are 
they back in the dear old New England home, 
when both of them are scurrying over hedge 
and field, gathering twigs and hairs and 
drifting feathers and dried fronds of grasses 
for the new With loving care they 
twine and weave, Reedie working like a beaver 
till his feelings overcome him, and then hop- 
ping up on a twig and carolling his joy forth 
to all the world, and when the first egg lay in 
the nest’s smooth depths, bluish white with 
chocolate splotches, Reedie sang and sang to 
burst his little throat, the past forgotten, the 
future disregarded, only the happy present 
reigning in his soul. 

And then come the weary days of incu- 
bation, then the downy helpless young with 
their enormous appetites; the same old cycle 
over again; the unrest, the yearning for salt 
air, the flight, the Delaware River reeds, the 


nest. 





terrors of death stalking abroad. And then 
one September day as Reedie was flying high 
and alone, uttering his metallic “chink, 
chink,” a gunner below him with skilled aim 
pulled the trigger at the white prize. A 
burning pain tore through Reedie’s breast; 
the blood welled up in his throat; he could 
not breathe; despite his fierce struggle his 
wings refused to beat; the world turned 
black; he fell headlong and when he struck the 
water he was quite dead. But his slayer had 
the knowledge to appreciate the beauty and 
rarity of the little bird and the skill to perpet- 
uate and preserve it. On the edge of a pretty 
nest, a real nest in which are four little eggs, 
bluish white with chocolate splotches, stands 


a female bobolink, yellow and brown and 
“demure. And on a twig above it stands 


Reedie, beautiful and white as of old, his 
wings drooped, his pointed tail feathers spread 
his head tilted back with the ridiculous 
coquettish tilt he used to affect. A glass cast 
protects this little tableau from dust and 
moth and harm, and on a eard by the case is 
printed: 


Dolichonyx Oryzivorus (LINN.) 
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O CATCH some of the 
monster brook trout 
said to inhabit the 
Canadian waters 
tributary to Lake 
Superior had, for a 
long time, been a 
cherished ambition. 
So when partner J. 
M. B. Hoxsey noti- 
fied me about the middle of July that he 
could accompany me on the trip some time 
during August, I set in motion the machinery 
necessary to bring this ambition to its fru- 
ition. 

In the absence of definite information as to 
the most convenient point for outfitting, 
hastily written letters to several agents along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway ask- 
ing for information elicited prompt and satis- 
factory replies. From J. J. Moore, the agent 
at Missanabie, Ontario, came the letter which 
met all requirements and appealed to us 
most strongly. Located in the very heart of 
a virgin wilderness, with a population of less 
than one hundred souls—little danger of 
lack of elbow room—and with a Hudson’s Bay 
Company trading post, where guides could 
be hired and where tents, canoes, and other 
camp equipments could be rented, Missanabie 
was the ideal place for our point of departure 
into the woods 

And so it happened that on August 3rd last 
partner and I met, on the 6.25 p. m. train 
in the Grand Central Depot, New York, with 
our kit and baggage ready for the thirty-six 
hour railway journey, which was to bring us to 
Missanabie. 

If the reader had happened into the express 
office, just prior to the departure of the train, 
when the two lots of baggage were checked 
to their destination, he would have noticed 
their unequal size. Hoxsey noticed it, and 
commented on the discrepancy, and asked 
how I managed to escape so lightly. When 
he reads this he will learn how it was man- 
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aged. Partner, who is never guilty of under- 
taking anything in a half-hearted manner, 
had consulted all the authorities and was 
thoroughly posted on the things requisite 
for an outing of this kind. To be fore- 
warned was to be forearmed, and so he had 
come prepared for every possible emergency. 
So I carried little besides the barest neces- 
, relying rather upon partner’s compre- 
hensive equipment. 

Early on the morning following our de- 
parture from New York we arrived in Mon- 
treal, where close connection was made with 
the “Imperial Limited” train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Canada may not be pro 
gressive from our point of view, but this can- 
not apply to the railroads, for the last stage 
of our journey was made in vestibuled cars 
containing all the luxuries of modern travel. 

Missanabie was reached in due season. In 
the vocabulary of the Indian, Missanabie 
means intricate waters, and aptly describes the 
waters in that vicinity. Here we received all 
the attention to which such an important 
event. as the arrival of two strangers, is en- 
titled. With the exception of an occasional 
prospector, attracted by the recent finding 
of milling gold, neweomers had so far been ex- 
tremely rare in this section. That persons 
should come all the way from New York 
just for the trout fishing must have strained 
the credulity of the natives, for Hoxsey had 
eight mining claims offered to him dirt cheap 
before we had been in the village an hour. 

Missanabie is situated on the shores of 
Dog Lake. From the village three great 
arms of the lake stretch away, one to the 
west, one to the east, and one to the south, 


sities 


giving access to great areas of territory. 
Comparatively little is known of the country 
reached over the west arm of Dog Lake. 
From the northern arm a short carry takes 
one to the headwaters of the mighty Moose 
River, whose waters find an outlet into James 
Bay. The southern arm furnishes the outlet 
for Dog Lake, where it empties into the 
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Michipiecoten River, whence one may journey 
down to Lake Superior. 

About the fishing to the west and north 
absolutely nothing is known. From Mr. 
Moore, the genial agent, we learned that 
some large trout had been caught on the 
Michipicoten As we wished to 
crowd all the sport we could into the fort- 
night at our disposal, we decided to travel 
over the better known southern route, leaving 
the other sections to be exploited by some 
with more time at 


fiver route. 


venturesome sportsman 
his disposal. 

At the Hudson’s Bay Company store we 
found S. A. King in charge. While in the 
store partner and I were greatly amused 
by the antics of a papoose strapped to the 
back of a buxom squaw who stopped in to 
trade. The little brown legs dangling from 
beneath the bright-hued shawl were useful in 
assisting the child to add emphasis to its 
for attention, the em- 
phasis being applied with more or less vigor, ac- 
cording to the urgency of the child’s demands. 

From Mr. King we secured guides, tents, 
The 


vociferous demands 


canoe and a portion of our provisions. 
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balance of the provisions were purchased 
from J. D. MeArthur, who keeps a general 
store. For the benefit of those who may de- 
sire this information I append the following 
list of supplies, sufficient for two men and two 
guides for two weeks. It should beremembered 
that this quantity is intended for use in a see- 
tion of country where fish food is plentiful, and 
where it is used at least twice a day: 
Thirty-five pounds flour; five pounds corn 
meal; one bag potatoes; twelve pounds bacon; 
twelve pounds pork; ten pounds butter; twenty 
pounds granulated sugar; two pounds rice; two 
pounds prunes; two pounds evaporated ap- 
ples; two pounds tea; 
one and one-half pounds chocolate; one box 


two pounds biscuits; 


cocoa; four cans condensed milk; six cans to- 


° : - 
matoes; SIX cans peas; one tin pepper; one bag 


salt; one can baking powder; ten pounds !ard; 
one box matches; two bars soap; one pound 
Also a generous supply of tobacco 
for the dusky Ojibway de- 


candles. 
for the guides; 
rives as much comfort from the weed as his 
white brother. 

As it would take some time to get our out- 
fit together, we decided to remain in Missa- 
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nabie over night, and repaired to the little 
hotel kept by Louis Lefebore, which we 
found exactly as described by J. J. Moore, 
in his letter: “rough, but clean and tidy, with 
plain but good fare at a very reasonable 
figure.” 

We were up with the sun next morning. At 
the Hudson’s Bay store all was bustle. The 
guides provided by Mr. King were on hand. 
They proved to be Samkies, a full-blooded 
Ojibway Indian and Tom Sanders, a_half- 
breed. Both men were experienced guides 
and willing workers. 

A single canoe, eighteen feet long, was de- 
cided upon as best suited for our purpose, and 
capable of making rapid time over the long 
stretches of lake met on the route selected. 

With everything safely aboard the canoe, 
we started down Dog Lake for the Stoney 
Portage, fourteen miles distant, where Moore 
told us we would get our first trout fishing. 
On the way down we assembled our rods. 
When Tom, the guide, saw the frail fly-rods 
he asked if we expected to catch trout with 
them. I imagined I detected a sniff of con- 
tempt when he asked the question. But, I be- 
lieve, he changed his opinion about them be- 
fore the trip was over. 
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STONEY PORTAGE 


The trip down Dog Lake was uneventful, 
except that a strong wind was raising a sea 
that threatened to engulf us. By taking ad- 
vantage of every sheltered point and island 
we made the trip in safety. 

It was late in the afternoon when we arrived 
at Stoney Portage. 
a good camp site at its farthest end, over- 
looking Manitowick Lake, could 
camp for the night. While the guides were pre- 


Tom told us there was 
where we 


paring camp, partner and I decided to try the 
fishing. Partner selected the little pool, while 
I kept on down stream to the Big Stoney pool. 

Standing in a mist of spray on the ledge of 
rock at the foot of the falls, I soon had an 
active Salmo fontinalis in tow, and by the time 
partner had worked down stream to where I 
was a good catch had already been scored. 
Above the roar of water I heard Hoxsey’s hail, 


and his question as to how I had fared. For 
answer I held up my largest trout. 
Lengthening shadows warned us that 


darkness was approaching fast, so we hast- 
ened over the portage to the camp. The 
cheerful crackling of the campfire could be 
heard long before the camp came into view. 

It was but the work of a moment to pre- 
pare the trout, and add them to the pan of 




















PARTNER INSPECTING HIS STRING 


bacon frving over the campfire. The day’s 
sport had added a keen edge to our appetites, 
and we hovered about the fire breathing in 
the savory odors arising from the steaming 
pots and pans. We needed no second invi- 
tation when supper was finally announced. 
Partner declared it was a meal fit for an epicure. 

We turned in early that night, and not until 
the sun was high in the heavens next morning 
were we tempted to leave our odorous hem- 
lock couches. The windstorm of the previous 
day continued with unabated vigor, pre- 
venting us from taking up our journey. The 
day was spent in fishing the Stoney Pools once 
more. Towards evening the wind died down, 
and on the following morning there was 
scarcely a ripple to disturb the mirror-like 
calm of the lake’s surface. 

The trip down Manitowick Lake was one 
never to be forgotten. A more perfect day 
could not be imagined. The lake is eleven 
miles long. Precipitous cliffs, rust-stained 
by the presence of iron, outlined the shores 
most of the way, making a scene of rugged 
grandeur that baffles description. Tom told 
us its name meant “a bit of heaven,” and 
that immense lake trout had been caught 
there at certain seasons. So we attached 
trolling spoons to our lines in the hope of get- 
ting a strike. Luck, however, was against us. 
Tom said we should have brought bait. 

The next point worthy of mention was the 
Pigeon Rapids. Here I secured the largest 


OUR FIRST CAMP ON DOG LAKE 


trout caught on the trip, weighing about 
three and one-half pounds. While the guides 
were making the portages I waded out into the 
rapids. My first cast into the pool met with a 
response as startling as it was unexpected. 

The fish seemingly had taken the fly in mid- 
air as it dropped into the pool. Aided by the 
swift current, the fish bent the rod almost to 
the breaking point. Samkies must have mis- 
understood my exultant shout as a call for 
assistance, for he dashed into the rapids and 
was about to seize the line, which, with diffi- 
cult maneuvering, I kept out of his reach. 
Fortunately, at this critical point, Tom ap- 
peared, and with his assistance as interpreter, 
Samkies was instructed in the use of the land- 
ing net. But I am convinced that Samkies 
still thinks his method of landing fish is best, 
and that the landing-net is but the instru- 
ment of an effete civilization. 

As there was enough glory and food in this 
catch to last for some time, I made my 
way back to camp, where I found partner 
standing before the tent, puffing intently on 
the inevitable pipe, proudly inspecting a fair- 
sized string that he had caught. The honors 
were evenly divided that day—partner had 
the largest string, and I had the largest fish. 

Next came the French Rapids, so called 
from the fact that two venturesome French- 
men lost their lives here in attempting to run 
the turbulent waters. Next followed the 
Cat Portage. The Cat Rapids were reported 
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as one of the best places for large trout. It 
proved one of the most picturesque spots seen 
on the trip. Unfortunately, for us, it rained 
and the fish refused to rise to our most tempt- 
ing lures. 

Below the Cat Portage, on a sandy point, 
we saw fresh deer tracks. I kept the cam- 
era ready in the hope of getting a snap-shot 
of large game. Vain hope! With three 
pipes going at full tilt, and especially part- 
ner’s, Whose pipe was working overtime under 
forced draft, we left a trail of smoke in our 
wake that would do credit to a cruiser, and 
must have seared out all the game within a 
radius of a mile. 

Below Cat Rapids we reached the main 
branch of the Michipicoten River, which we 
followed for twenty-six miles to where it 
empties into Lake Superior. The river runs 
with the speed of a mill race, making about 
ten miles an hour. We caught some immense 
pickerel in the mainriver, which, of course, put 
an end to the trout fishing. Good trout fish- 
ing, however, can be had in the brooks which 
join the main stream at frequent intervals. 
These brooks will have to be waded, as the 
surrounding country is covered by an almost 
impenetrable thicket. True, wading up- 
stream has its disadvantages, but by waiting 
a short time before the return one can get 
enough trout to satisfy immediate wants. 





“STANDING IN A MIST OF SPRAY I HELD 


UP MY LARGEST’ 


Sixteen miles down the river we reached the 
Michipicoten Falls, a beautiful spot, where 
the river tumbles fully one hundred and fifty 
feet. Here we made a portage of two miles to 
avoid the rapids below the falls. The place is 
a favorite one with the Indian youths, pos- 
sessed of a daredevil spirit, who delight in 
running the rapids, the element of danger 
only adding spice to their sport. 

Hoxsey and I worked our way down to the 


foot of the falls to get a better view. It was 
a hard task, and our progress was _ slow. 
Partner made better time after an unex- 


pected slide into the water, for, with the re- 
mark that he could not get any wetter, he 
resumed his journey, walking on the level 
river bottom. 

The balance of the trip down the river was 
uneventful. At  Michipicoten Harbor we 
found a Hudson’s Bay post with Hugh Mac- 
Donald in charge. Mr. MacDonald has 
grown gray in the company’s service. He 
was formerly stationed at Peace River, close 
to the Arctic Circle. We gladly accepted his 
cordial invitation to join the family circle 
grouped about the fireside. The evening was 
spent in listening to his interesting remi- 
niscences of life in the far north. 

The return to Missanabie was made 
the Wawa Lake route. By this route the 
twenty-six miles of paddling against the 


over 
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river current is avoided. There is a six mile 
portage from Michipicoten Harbor to Wawa. 
We engaged a team to carry us over. Mr. 
Shafer, who drove the team, also had a gold 
claim, which he offered to us at a very rea- 
sonable figure. 

It was almost dark when we arrived in 
Wawa. Owing to its unsanitary condition, a 
characteristic of nearly all mining communi- 
ties, we decided not to camp near the town. 

The canoe was quickly launched and loaded, 
and we paddled off down the lake, much to the 
the inhabitants, who as- 
shore and our 


astonishment of 
sembled on the 
departure. 

At Wawa Lake we caught 
of frogs, which we carried with us for use in 
case our flies should fail us. The outlet of 
Wawa Lake is by way of a swift, narrow 
stream about fifty feet wide, with water 
as elear as ervstal, and the bottom in plain 

It seemed a likely spot 
attached our 

Hoxsey got caught on 


witnessed 


a gor vd Su] ply 


view all the time. 
for fish, so we 
lines and trolled. 
submerged snags several times, causing some 
delay, and this was, probably, the cause for 
Tom remarking: “ You'll catch no fish here.” 
Hardly had he uttered the words when there 
came a tug on my line, which put an end to 
Tom’s value as a prophet. A few moments 
later I had the satisfaction of lifting into the 
canoe a pike that would weigh close to a 
dozen pounds. 

At Hawk Lake the guides: pitched camp on 
an old Indian burying ground. As they did 
a desecration, we made no 


spe mons to 


not consider it 
objection. There was a weird, uncanny ap- 
pearance about the place, which was height- 


ened by the presence of a hoot owl, whose 


strange crv was heard close to the camp. 
Samkie’s keen eves detected the owl on a 


nearby tree. His outline was clearly  sil- 
houetted against the evening sky, presenting 
a fine mark, so partner and I indulged in a 
little pistol practice, in which we came off 
second best. 

On the way out from Hawk Lake we at- 
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tempted to run a small rapid and came to 
grief. As we were going through the rapids 
Samkies, in the bow, suddenly shouted in 
alarm, Pisca! pisca!! pisca!!! 
his paddle working vigorously all the while. 
The guides made heroic but vain efforts to 
check the headway of the canoe. An omi- 
nous scraping sound was heard, followed 
immediately by the appearance of water 
in the bottom of the canoe, telling us only too 
plainly that the canoe was punctured. With 
the canoe filling at every stroke of the pad- 
dles, we made for the nearest shore, which we 
reached none too soon. It was the work of 
only a few minutes to unload our soaked 
baggage and turn the canoe over for exami- 
nation. To add to our discomfort, the 
Storm, which had been threatening all morn- 
ing, broke and added its share of moisture to 
thoroughly complete the job. 

It was a situation that only a humorist 
like Joseph Jefferson could appreciate. That 
veteran fisherman says “he doesn’t mind a 
thorough drenching, as then it would not 
be felt in any one place.” 

Mr. King had forgotten to add to our outfit 
the usual pan of pitch for making repairs. 
Temporary repairs were made with the aid of 
candle grease, which did very well. 

Stopping only at the best fishing places, we 


(slow, slow), 


made our way back to Missanabie. 

The total distance travelled by canoe, in- 
cluding portages, was about one hundred and 
five miles. 

It was not without feelings of regret that 
we left the scene of so many pleasant days. 
Good-byes were exchanged with the guides, 
who had added so much to the success and 
enjoyment of the trip, and the homeward 
journey began. 

Brother sportsmen, if you can break away 
from the hurly-burly of the strenuous business 
life for a fortnight or longer, you can do no 
better than visit the section we visited. The 
country is easy of access, and the journey 
quickly and comfortably made, and good 
sport is always assured. 

















CROSSING THE CARRY 


BY W. H. H. (“ADIRONDACK”) MURRAY 


"4 Notre 


Wilderness; or, Camp Life in the Adirondacks.” 


-Mr. Murray has very kindly consented to permit I 
stories, which appeared some thirty o ld years ago, comprising the famous little volume entitled 


his remarkable book, as 


IELD AND STREAM to reprint certain of his delightful 
“Adventures in the 
many of our readers know, first brought 


the Adirondack region, formerly an unvisited waste, to the attention of the traveling world, opened its rich resources 


to the sportsman, nature lover and tourist, and earned for the author the familiar sobriquet of ‘ Adirondack.” 


Murray has been called the ‘Father of the Out-of-Doors 


most potent factors in the creation of the present splendid American national love of field-sports 


66 WF OHN,” said I, as we stood looking at 
each other the boat, ‘this 


rain is wet.” 


across 


“Tt generally is, up in this region, 
I believe,’ he responded, as he wiped the 
water out of his eyes with the back of his 
hand, and shook the accumulating drops from 
nose and chin; “but the waterproof I have 
on has lasted me some thirty-eight years, and 
I don’t think it will wet through to-day.” 

“Well,” I exclaimed, “there is no use of 
standing here in this marsh-grass any longer ; 
help me to load up. I'll take the 
and you the boat.” 

“You'll never get through with it if you try 
to take it all at once. Better load light, and 
I'll come back after what’s left,’ was the 
“T tell you,’ he continued, “the 
swamp is full of water, and soft as muck.” 


baggage 


answer. 


“John,” said I, “that baggage is going over 
at one load, sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish. T’ll make the attempt, swamp or 
no swamp. My life is assured against acci- 
dents by fire, water, and mud; so here goes. 
What’s life to glory?” I exclaimed, as I 
seized the pork bag, and dragged it from under 
the boat. “Stand by and see me put my 
armor on.” 

Over my back I slung the provision-basket, 
made like a fisherman’s creel, thirty inches 
by forty, filled with plates, coffee, salt and 
all the impedimenta of camp and cooking 
utensils. This was held in its place by straps 
passing over the shoulders and under the 
arms, like a Jew peddler’s pack. There 
might have been eighty pounds weight in it. 
Upon the top of the basket John lashed my 
knapsack, full of bullets, powder and cloth- 
ing. My rubber suit and heavy blanket, 
slung around my neck by a leather thong, 
hung down in front across my chest. On one 
shoulder the oars and paddles were balanced, 


Mr 
’ and it is certain that his influence was among the 
EDITOR, 


dea 


with a frying-pan and gridiron swinging from 
the blades; on the other was my rifle, from 
which were suspended a pair of boots, my 
creel, a coffee pot, and a bag of flour. Taking 
up the bag of pork in one hand, and seizing 
the stock of the rifle with the other, from two 
fingers of which hung a tin kettle of prepared 
trout which we were loath to throw away, I 
started. Picture a man loaded, forcing 
his way through a hemlock swamp, through 
whose floor of thin moss he sank to his knees; 
or picking his way across oozy sloughs on old | 
roots, often covered with mud and water, and 
slippery beyond description, and you have me 
daguerreotyped in your mind. Well, as I 
said, I started. For some dozen rods I got on 
famously, and was congratulating myself with 
the thought of an easy transit, when a root 
upon which I had put my right foot gave 
way and plunging headlong in the mud | 
struck an attitude of petition; while the 
frying-pan and gridiron, flung off the oars and 
forward by the movement, alighted upon my 
prostrated head. 

An ejaculation, not exactly — religious, 
escaped me, and with a few desperate flounces 
I assumed 
Fishing 


so 


once more the perpendicular. 
the frying-pan from the mud, and 
lashing the gridiron to my belt, I 
another start. It was hard work. The most 
unnatural adjustment of weight upon my 
back made it difficult to ascertain just how far 
behind me lay the centre of equilibrium. | 
found where it did not lie several times. 
Before I had gone fifty rods, the camp basket 
weighed one hundred and twenty pounds. 
The pork bag felt as if it had several shoats in 
it, and the oar blades stuck out in the exact 
form of an X. If I went on one side of a tree 
the oars would go the other side. If I backed 
up, they would manage to get entangled amid 
the brush. If I stumbled and fell, the con- 


made 
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founded things would come like a goose-poke 
athwart my neck, pinning me down. As I 
proceeded the mud grew deeper, the roots 
farther apart, and the blazed trees less fre- 
quent. Never before did I so truly realize 
the aspiration of the old hymn 

“O, had I the wings of a dove!” 

At last I reached what seemed impossible 
to pass, an oozy slough, crossed here and there 
by cedar roots, smooth and slippery. 

From a high stump which I had climbed 


upon I gave a desperate leap. I struck 
where I expected, and a little farther. The 


weight of the basket, which was now some- 
thing over two hundred pounds, was too 
heavy for me to check at once. It pressed 
me forward. I recovered myself, and the 
abominable oars carried me as far the other 
way. The moccasins of wet leather began to 
slip along the roots. They began to slip very 
often, and at bad times. I found it necessary 
to change my position suddenly. I changed 
it. It wasn’t a perfect success. I tried again. 
It seemed necessary to keep on trying. 1 
suspect I did not effect the changes very 
steadily, for the trout began to jump about in 
the pail and fly out into the mud. The grid- 
iron got uneasy, and played against my side 
like a steam-flapper. In fact, the whole 
baggage seemed endowed with supernatural 
powers of motion. The excitement was con- 
tagious. In a moment every article was 
jumping about like mad. J, inthe meantime, 
continued to dance a hornpipe on the slippery 
Now, I am conscientiously opposed to 
dancing. I never danced. I didn’t want to 
learn. I felt it was wicked for me to be 
hopping around on that root so. What an 
example, I thought, if John should see me! 
What would my wife say? What would my 
deacons say? I tried to stop. I couldn’t. I 
had an astonishing dislike to sit down. I 
thought I would dance there forever rather 
than sit down- The 
basket now weighed any imaginable number 
of pounds. The trout were leaping about my 
head as if in their native element. The 
gridiron was in such rapid motion that it 
was impossible to distinguish the bars. There 
was, apparently, a whole litter of pigs in the 
pork bag. I could not stand it longer. I 
concluded to rest awhile. I wanted to do the 
thing gracefully. I looked around for a soft 
spot, and, seeing one just behind me, I checked 
myself. My feet flew out from under me. 


roots. 


deacons or no deacons. 








They appeared to be unusually light. Idon’t 
remember that I ever sat down quicker, 
The motion was very decided. The only 
difficulty I observed was that the seat I had 
gracefully settled into had no bottom. The 
position of things was extremely picturesque. 
The 
trout pail was bottom up, and the contents 
lying about almost everywhere. The boots 
were hanging on a dry limb overhead. A 
capital idea. I thought of it as I was in the 
act of sitting down. One piece of pork lay at 
my feet and another was sticking up, some 
ten feet off, in the mud. It looked very 
queer—slightly out of place. With the same 
motion with which I hung my boots on a 
limb, as I seated myself, I stuck my rifle care- 
fully into the mud, muzzle downward. | 
never saw a gun in that position before. It 
struck me as being a good thing. 
no danger of its falling over and breaking the 
stock. The first thing I did was to pass the 
gridiron under me. When the feat 
accomplished I felt more composed. It’s 
pleasant for a man in the position I was in to 
feel that he has something under him. Even 
a chip or a small stump would have felt com- 
fortable. As I sat thinking how many uses a 
gridiron could be put to, and estimating 
where I should have been if I hadn’t got it 
under me, I heard John forcing his way, with 
the boat on his back, through the thick under- 
growth. 

“Tt won't 
position,” I said; and so, with a mighty 
effort, I disengaged myself from the pack, 
flung off the blanket from around my neck, 
and, seizing hold of a spruce limb which I 
could fortunately reach, drew myself slowly 
up. I had just time to jerk the rifle out of the 
mud and fish up about half of the trout, when 
John came struggling along. 

“John,” said I, 
against a tree, as if nothing had happened; 
“John, put down the boat, here’s a splendid 
spot to rest.” 

“Well, Mr. Murray,” queried John, as he 
emerged from under the boat, “how are you 
getting along?” 

“Capitally,” said I; “the carry is very level 
when you once get down to it. I felt a little 
out of breath, and thought I would wait for 
you a few moments.” 

“What’s your boots doing up there in that 
tree?”’ exclaimed John, as he pointed up to 


The oars were astride my neck as usual. 


There was 


Was 


do to let John see me in this 


leaning unconcernedly 
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where they hung dangling from the limb, 
about fifteen feet above our heads. 

“Boots doing,” said I; “why they are 
hanging there, don’t you see. You didn’t 
suppose I’d drop them in the mud, did you?” 

“Why, no,” replied John, “I don’t suppose 
you would; but how about this?” he con- 
tinued, as he stooped down and pulled a big 
trout, tail foremost, out of the soft muck; 
“how did that trout come there?” 

“Tt must have got out of the pail somehow,” 
I responded; “I thought I heard something 
drop just as I sat down.” 

“What in thunder is that, out there?’ 
exclaimed John, pointing to a piece of pork, 
one end of which was sticking about four 
inches out of the water, “is that pork?” 

“Well, the fact is, John,’ returned I, 
speaking with the utmost gravity, and in a 
tone intended to suggest a mystery—“ the 
fact is, John, I don’t quite understand it. 
This carry seems to be all covered over with 
pork. I wouldn’t be surprised to find a piece 
anywhere. There is another chunk now,” I 
exclaimed, as I plunged my moccasin into the 
mud and kicked out a two-pound bit toward 
him; “it’s lying all around here, loose.”’ 

I thought John would split with laughter, 
but my time came, for as in one of his parox- 
ysms he turned partly around, I saw that his 
back was covered with mud clear up to his hat. 

“Do you always sit down on your coat, 
John,” I inquired, “when you cross a carry 
like this?”’ 

“Come, come,” rejoined he, ceasing to 
laugh from very exhaustion, “take a knife or 
tin plate and scrape the muck from my back. 
I always tell my wife to make my clothes a 
ground color, but the color is laid on a little 
too thick this time, anyway.” 

“John,” said I, after having scraped him 
down, “take the paddle and spear my boots 
off that limb up there, while I tread out this 
pork.” 

Plunging into the slough, balancing here on 
i bog and there on an underlying root, I 
succeeded in concentrating the scattered 
pieces at one point. As I was shying the last 
chunk into the bag, a disappointed grunt 
from John caused me to look around. I took 
in the situation at a glance. The boots were still 
suspended from the limb. The paddle and 
the two oars had followed suit, and lay cosily 
amid the branches, while John, poising bim- 
self dexterously on the trunk of a fallen spruce, 


red in the face and vexed at his want of suc- 
cess, was whirling the frying-pan over his head, 
in the very act of letting it drive at the boots. 

“Go in, John!” I shouted, seizing hold of 
the gridiron with one hand and a bag of 
bullets with the other, while tears stood in 
my eyes from laughter; “when we’ve got all 
the rest of the baggage up in that hemlock, 
I’ll pass up the boat, and we’ll make a camp.”’ 

The last words were barely off my lips, 
when John, having succeeded in getting a firm 
footing, as he thought, on the slippery bark, 
threw all his strength into the cast, and away 
the big iron pan went whizzing up through 
the branches. But, alas for human calcula- 
tion! The rotten bark under his feet, rent by 
the sudden pressure as he pitched the cum- 
brous missile upward, parted from the smooth 
wood, and John, with a mighty thump which 
seemed almost to snap his head off, came 
down upon the trunk, while the frying-pan, 
gyrating like a broken-winged bird, landed 
rods away inthe marsh. By this time John’s 
blood was up, and the bombardment began 
inearnest. The first thing he laid his hands on 
was the coffee-pot. I followed suit with the 
gridiron. Then my fishing-basket and a bag 
of bullets mounted upward. Never before 
was such a battle waged, or such weapons 
used. The air was full of missiles. Tin 
plates, oar locks, the axe, gridiron, and pieces 
of pork were all in the air at once. How long 
the contest would have continued I cannot 
tell, had it not been brought to a glorious 
termination; but at last the heavy iron camp- 
kettle, hurled by John’s nervous wrist, 
striking the limb fair, crashed through like a 
forty-pound shot, and down came boots, oars, 
paddle and all. Gathering the scattered 
articles together, we took our respective 
burdens and pushed ahead. Weary and hot, 
we reached at length the margin of the swamp, 
and our feet stood once more on solid ground. 

At this juncture another cloud from out 
of the west swept up the heavens, and its dis- 
tended borders, heavy with rain, parted, and 
down the plunging torrents came. The wind, 
sweeping through the lofty pine-tops over our 
heads, sounded like the rush of airy squadrons 
charging to battle. The lightning blazed 
amid the descending sheets of water, lurid 
and red, or shot its electric currents amid the 
trees; while overhead, peal and boom and 
rattling volleys rolled and broke. Forcing our 
way along through spruce and balsam 
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thickets, and heavy undergrowth of deer 
bush, which flapped their broad flat leaves, 
loaded with water into our eyes, we came 
upon a giant pine, which some descending 
bolt had struck, far up amid the topmost 
branches, and riven to the very roots. Huge 
slabs, twenty feet in length, and weighing 
hundreds of pounds, torn out from the very 
heart, thrown a dozen rods on either side, and 
the ground strewn with yellow splinters, bore 
palpable witness of the lightning’s power. 
Pausing a moment amid the wreck and ruin, 
looking into the yellow heart of that riven pine, 
weeping great drops of odorous gum, how weak 
the effort of man appeared beside the power 
of Nature. What is our boasted strength 
of brawn and muscle compared with the terri- 
fic forces which lie hidden amid the elements? 
And what is ours or theirs beside the power 
of Him who holds their violence in check, and 
uses at will the wild chemistry of the skies? 


IN 


At length (for all journeys have an end) we 
tore our way through the last opposing 
thicket, and stocd upon the coveted beach. 
The dreaded carry was crossed; and, as if to 
reward our toil and cheer our drooping 
spirits, even as we lay panting upon the wet 
sands, the clouds above us parted, and the 
bright sun came out, gemming the dripping 
trees with jewels, and swathing the lake in 
golden sheen. Patches of fleeey fog rose from 
the shore, and, changing to yellow mist as the 
sun warmed them, floated lazily along the 
mountain’s side, 

Kindling a fire, we cooked some coffee, 
watching as we drank it the bright vermillion 
bow which grew upon the eastern cloud, until 
it spanned the horizon from north to south; 
from under whose arch of gold and azure the 
heavy-tongued thunder rolled its dying 
cadences far away eastward over the Rac- 
quette: 


fia 
5 


JUNE 


A shady nook, a baited hook, 


A pipe, a match or two; 


A day in June; the woods’ sweet tune— 


I leave all care to you. 


—GiILBERT C, DONOVAN 
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Parr IV.—LovIsIaANa SNIPE SHOOTING AND SOME OBSERVATIONS 


BY 2. F. 


NE day, when the shooting had been 
dull for some time, the man from 
Kansas said that he knew of a likely 

place for snipesome six miles up the bayou, 
and thought a pleasant way to s} end a day 
would be to take one of the large boats and 
row up there; have a snipe shoot and an old- 
time camp lunch and coffee under the cy- 
press trees. 

I thought the plan very feasible and 
volunteered to go, and was promptly followed 
by a Mr. J., who was spending his last day at 
the club, as he was to start for home next day. 
Mr. J. was the man always found in a gath- 
ering of shooters who killed most of his 
birds at seventy-five to one hundred yards, 
and who, if he heard you remark an incident 
where you killed ten birds straight, always 
remembered a time when he killed twenty 
straight. He might be best described as a 
rank amateur, who had a great contempt for 
the knowledge or experience of others, yet 
who declaimed his own experiences in a loud 
voice and, with brazen effrontery, told of 
exploits which were manifestly untrue and 
impossible. This lack of accord with Nature is 
what grates on the nerves of a man of real 
experience. The stories of field adventure 
told by the amateur without experience 
always have such yawning chasms of un- 
reality in them that the man of practical 
knowledge shudders and turns away without 
crossing. How many blatant talkers hold 
the floor with stories that are grossly out of 
line with possible things, while men with 
experiences worth listening to sit silent. J., 
or “Windy,” as he was popularly called, was 
a good fellow and accommodating to the 
limit, but there were few who could forgive 
those other qualities. 

Before daybreak we had our lunch basket 
packed into a large commodious rowboat and 
were taking turns in rowing up the bayou. 
The row in itself would have made a very 
pleasant day of it, to say nothing of the 
expected snipe shooting. Six miles up, and 


JAQUES 


just after sunrise, we landed our boat at the 
foot of a large cypress tree which would throw 
its noon-tide shadow, thickened and mot- 
tled by festoons of Spanish moss swaying in 
the wind, far up on the high, dry bank of the 
bayou. Here was plenty of wood for our fire 
and a convenient log for a seat, and here we 
would come to lunch and lounge at noontime. 

The snipe ground was nearly a mile away, 
in a rice field, and we agreed on twenty-five 
shells each as a proper number to take for the 
morning’s shoot. I noticed that “ Windy,” 
however, after he had counted out his twenty- 
five, put a couple of spare boxes in the tail of 
his coat. 

It was a pleasant morning, with a soft 
south wind at our back as we left the landing. 
We soon came to the margin of a rice field 
with little pools of water standing all over it. 
Here indeed was an ideal field for snipe, and I 
had scarcely stepped over the low dike that 
surrounded it, and a little apart from the 
others, when scaipe, scaipe, scaipe, the snipe 
began to rise almost in flocks. 

They rose wild, but I selected the nearest 
and sent a shot after it. I could see it was hit, 
but it still continued on, swinging away to the 
right and dropping down in a corner of the 
field. There were plenty more snipe near by, 
but it is a good habit to secure a wounded 
bird before wounding others, and I went over 
and succeeded in stopping it on the second 
rise. The corner was well covered with snipe, 
and in an hour I had emptied my twenty-five 
shells, but could only account for twelve 
snipe. Not a very big record, but one that 
often requires swift, snappy shooting. 

In the meantime the Kansas man was off 
in another corner of the field, and the method- 
ical crack of his gun told that he would 
account for his share. On the other hand, J. 
was out in the middle of the field sweeping 
up and down like a cyclone, his gun rattling 
like a limler twig in a carriage wheel. I 
could readily understand that he was not 
getting any snipe, for there was not space 
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enough between shots to gather the birds, 
besides J. had told me he could kill more 
snipe on straightaway than he could on 
crossing or quartering shots. Of course, I 
knew the one who said that could not have 
had much experience. 

The twisting motion in the flight of a snipe 
is from side to side, and on crossing shots 
counts for nothing, but on straightaways it 
makes mere chance work out of the shooting. 
A snipe rises against the wind, and a shooter 
of experience always hunts with his back to 
the wind to get crossing shots, and thus 
neutralize the darting flight of the bird. 

There were plenty more snipe when my 
shells gave out, but I knew from the fusilade 
that was going on that they would all be 
scared out before I could go back to the boat 
for more shells, and I sat down and waited. 
Kansas soon came in with a snipe or two 
more than I had, and was followed by J., who 
was not prompt to show his birds, but, finally, 
under pressure, acknowledged five, but the 
official count showed only three. His two 
spare boxes of shells were also missing, but he 
did not go into the details of his exploits, and 
the taking off is still shrouded in mystery. 

We were soon back under the cypress, just 
in the right humor for lunching, and lounging 
for awhile. We soon had a fire going and 
coffee made, and spent two hours very pleas- 
antly in telling the why and wherefores. It 
was, indeed, an ideal spot and though mid- 
January, the weather was languidly pleasant, 
and the lunch time under the cypress will live 
long in the afterglow. 

After lunch and a suitable rest we pulled 
down the bayou a short distance to try the snipe 
on another rice plantation. Here the con- 
ditions were not so favorable, and after a few 
hours of rather long-range shooting, we 
pulled farther down the bayou and landed in 
camp just at sundown, not too tired, nor yet 
overburdened with game. 

The great sweep of marsh and rice field over 
which the snipe scatter is their main pro- 
tection, as it is not often that a very large kill 
can be made. There are some things about 
the game supply that puzzles one as he thinks 
it over. Take a number of birds that are 
rarely hunted, such as rails, herons, mudhens 
coots), and even cormorants, and they seem 
to have almost entirely disappeared. I was 
much surprised at the rarity of these birds 
inthe South. On the other hand, mallard and 


jacksnipe are by far the most popular game 
birds, yet they outnumber all other birds, 
except the blackbird, three to one. 

The blackbird seems to be holding its own 
and a little more. One of the great sights of 
the marsh is to see the blackbirds going out of 
the marsh to the rice fields of a morning. 
For hours there are great writhing and 
twisting serpent-like clouds of blackbirds 
crossing the marsh. Veering this way and 
that, darting and flaring, but in unbroken 
line, as far as one can see in either direction, 
here they come, there they go. Again a line 
will wheel and double on itself and, behold, a 
great black ball suspended in the air and 
rolling across the marsh. Suddenly down 
from the ball drops a tongue, like the funnel 

eof a cyclone, coming, perhaps, straight at you. 

The aerial dance and drill of the blackbirds 
is not the least attractive of the sights of the 
sea marsh, while the song of a hundred 
thousand red-wing blackbirds has no equal 
in bird song. The red-wing is used more 
than any other bird, or at least that is my 
observation, in the decoration of women’s 
hats, yet, instead of becoming extinct, they 
seem to multiply. The American coot or the 
little blue heron have no plumage of any value, 
yet they are getting more rare every year. 

Another bird that is much sought for table 
use is the quail, yet it seems to hold its own. 

I have been over most of central Kansas 
when there was not a quail in the whole 
country. That was ahead of the settlement 
of the country. After the settlement came 
quail, because the conditions they require 
came with the settling of the country. The 
quail are still quite plentiful, in spite of the 
shooting. In the winter of ’S80-’81 every 
quail in northern Illinois was killed by the 
severe weather, and for five years not a quail 
was heard in all that land. Then they com- 
menced to come back, and now they are more 
plentiful than ever, yet they have been shot 
at wherever found. 

The whole question of game preservation lies 
in environment. Preserve the conditions and 
you preserve the game. The great marshes 
should be preserved as well as timber country, 
not only for the sake of the game, but as a 
precaution against drought. If conditions 
are to be destroyed at the present rate, the 
market men might as well go on with their 
work. They cannot hasten the end to an 
appreciable extent. 
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SPORT BY THE WAY 


EcHors oF FIELD AND STREAM’S TEN THOUSAND MILE CRUISE 


BY ALVAH DORSEY JAMES 


“HERE came a season once in my brief 


sporting career when I went to Hog 

Island, on Virginia’s ocean coast, and 
had great sport shooting shore birds. The 
marshes between that famous string of islands 
and the mainland, all along the eastern shore, 
contained myriads of those long-legged, little 
It was some time during the first 
So when we left 


cleverlings. 
part of the month of June. 
the Rappahannock River, in Virginia, on the 
twenty-ninth of May, 1901, to do a rowing 
tour northward for many miles and southward 
for many more, we had expectations which hid 
the task. Among the earlier ones was a sea- 
sonable crack at those shore birds on those 
salty Virginia marshes. 

On a sunny morning, after shooting seven 
coots, we landed at Cape Charles. Here we 
were taken in hand by Hon. John 8. Wise, of 
New York, a jolly president of a jolly club. 
The first thing Mr. Wise did was to reprimand 
us for shooting coots, and took occasion to 
inform us that, though the hospitality of the 
club was open to us, he must certainly refuse 
to have his cook prepare coots. 

So we took his advice and put it away, and 
promised a good many things about coots. — If 
the ugly birds were in any way politicians, we 
could account for a thing or two. However, 
let that go by. 

In the afternoon we went fishing. I had 
fished in that locality before with great luck. 
So had Mr. Wise. Now you may know what 
is coming. We both had taken it out in past 
Visits. 

But we can’t go back on Virginia. We know 
the sport is there, even if we don’t come up 
with it every time we try. In our travels it 
has been constantly a game of try-it-and-run. 
We tried Virginia for birds and for fish and 
passed on, and looking back over it now, it 
seems always to have been the other fellow’s 
day, and not ours. 

Disappointed, or baffled, by poor luck in a 
portion of a State where we knew game was 
to be found, the thoughts of immediate sport 


took a back seat. It was hot. The days of 
middle June were upon us. Through Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New York we found little and cared not to 
hunt. It is true that we could have fished, 
but we didn’t. We had a mission, and people 
with missions shouldn’t fish. 

Sut one day when we had reached what a 


“good many writers love to call the “noble” St. 


Lawrence, when we were just passing from 
the river to the gulf, and had seen a little 
rough weather and much rowing, we were 
physically tired and mentally bored. 

It was on such an occasion that we dis- 
covered Mr. Noble, a Newfoundland gentle- 
man residing in and caring for one of the 
largest hunting preserves in the Province of 
Quebec. And because we spoke English, and 
not owing to our looks, Mr. Noble insisted that 
we stop with him at least two days and see the 
sights of a Canadian wilderness. 

This preserve of four hundred square miles 
has its headquarters in a little fishing town 
called Mont Louis. Mont Louis begins with a 
single house at the head of a valley between 
two ranges of montains, and spreads out in a 
V-shape and grows toward the gulf, where it 
is a quarter of a mile broad. The town is 
probably three miles long. The climate of the 
place is fearful in winter and delightful in 
summer. There are no mosquitoes. The ther- 
mometer stays at nearly all times during the 
day below eighty-five degrees, and at night a 
breeze comes down that valley, which those 
people call a “land” breeze. And it feels 
very comfortable to have a fire when that 
land breeze is on. 

Mont Louis itself is not beautiful, but its lo- 
cation is superb. The St. Lawrence Gulf is 
seventy-five miles wide pointing across to the 
northern shore from the town. It is a pic- 
turesque body of water for the water’s sake. 
And the mountains there aren’t as some moun- 
tains that taper down to the water’s edge and 
form a shore bed. Those mountains lose 
nothing of their height, lose nothing of their 
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beauty, but rush out into the very gulf, and 
finding their mistake, stop short, leaving no 
shore line, but a wall of stone. 

When Mr. Nobie went to Mont Louis he 
found but one man to whom he could talk. 
That’s fellow’s name was Fred, who drew a 
double salary for a time as workman and 
interpreter. But now Fred, having taught 
Mr. Noble the French language of Canada, is 
simply a guide. But he is a good one—prob- 
ably there are none better. But for that mat- 
ter everybody says that about their guides. 

And here this story departs from the in- 
dividuality of a certain location and becomes 
as other stories from other places. I have 
been reading all my life, and they were better 
told tales than I can ever write, of how some 
one went back in the mountains, be it the Adi- 
rondacks or some other semi-wilderness, with 
his guide, and caught fish and cooked them 
when they were so fresh that they had actually 
to be held in the pan. And if it was in a 
hunting lodge the scent of the spruce and bal- 
sam came in the windows and out the doors; 
or if it was out of doors where the feast was 
held, the odors of the forest were prevalent all 
about. 

It was the same old story with us. Only for 
us the actual experience was new. The guide 
was there with his stereotyped face; one who 
spoke his English with an awful accent, and his 
French with rapidity. The lodge was there by 
the side of a mountain lake. The morning was 
clear and the sun shone. It was very much the 
same there in Canada and at that time as it 
has been before and at other places. 

But listen: after all, perhaps, there may have 
been this difference. Mr. Noble said to us in 
the morning when we left his home for the 
mountains, that if we really were in earnest 
about wanting to catch fish, and were not 
playing the easily entertained, he would 
satisfy us. 

Sometimes these prophecies, you know, are 
as prophecies in some almanacs. But his 
wasn’t. 

We climbed a branch range of the Shiscock 
Mountains for nine miles. It was a beautiful 
trip. Up that valley we went until it became 
narrow like a gorge; then we turned to the 
left and began to wind round a mountain, and 
the higher we went the prettier became the 
scenery, until finally we looked across a deep 
ravine between our mountain and the next and 
across our neighbor’s crest, where the Gulf of 
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St. Lawrence was in plain view. It was a great 
sight. We stood and admired the spectacle 
for a short while and passed on. 

We came to the lake at last and began to 
fish. We fished near the center in the deep 
water, and used worms, having only plain 
tackle. Three of us fished, and Fred did the 
killing. We caught sixty-nine trout in thirty- 
five minutes and stopped. The largest of the 
catch weighed a pound and a half, and the 
smallest between three-quarters of a pound 
and a pound. 

And, as other lucky fishermen have done, 
we went into the lodge on the edge of that 
lake—and if there is one thing that will make 
a woods-lover’s heart glad, it is a hunting 
lodge—we went into the rough living room 
and ate a meal, and, believe me, it was a 
big one. And there, of course, we smoked 
and talked and laughed. And when the time 
came for us to go home we went. And when 
we were arrived there we told Mr. Noble’s 
family how it all happened. And we had 
music, and another meal, and more music, 
and so forth through the end of the day and 
half the night. 

On August 7th we left Mr. Noble’s, and the 
next day, just six miles east of his place, we 
were wrecked.. Of course the news reached 
his ears the first thing, and he would have us 
do nothing but come back to his home while 
we were repairing and receiving advices from 
New York. We stayed on this second visit 
twelve days. And we had more trout fishing 
and all that sort of thing. 

Once, while we were in another lodge eating 
a meal, after a morning with larger trout—and 
by the way, we were very successful—we heard 
a moose calling. It was a new sound to both 
of us. We didn’t get a sight of him, but he 
passed very close to the lodge. Fred found 
his trail without difficulty. 

There is a very fair scattering of moose 
throughout that territory, so we were told, and 
more caribou, but no deer. Sport, in the big 
game line, is confined to these two great 
animals. 

One day we went cod-fishing, and I believe 
we enjoyed it about as much as anything we 
did. Mr. Noble took along Fred and an- 
other guide named Patterson. It was a 
pretty jolly company. The five of us got 
aboard an awkward-looking boat belonging to 
Mr. Noble, which specimen, by the way, he 
thinks very pretty, and we started out early 
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in the morning. We carried a box of herring 
for bait, and several other boxes and bottles. 
We were looking for a good time and then 
codfish, As luck would have it, we found both. 

We were short one line, and on the way out 
we stopped by a boat and borrowed one of a 
friend of Fred’s. I think that fellow was the 
funniest looking human I ever saw. He had 
the type of face that prompts practical jokes. 
So the summer before a small party had rowed 
off to his boat, while he was asleep in the 
bottom, and bored a hole in her, and she sank. 
But he wasn’t drowned. Mr. Noble said he 
was too ugly. We went on, after giving him a 
bottle of gin, and receiving a grin and a barrel 
of thanks. 

We anchored in one hundred and fifty feet 
of water, and began to catch codfish. We fished 
with lines the size of an ordinary lead pencil, 
and we used sinkers weighing two pounds each. 
Imagine such a thing. Believe me, it was 
work. The way we fish with a hand-line in 
Virginia is with two hooks on two leaders 
above the sinker, which enables one to rest the 
sinker on the bottom and still feel the bite. 
Here they used the hooks below the sinker, 
which forced one to hold that two pounds of 
lead, besides all that heavy line, clear of every 
thing. 

One evening while we were at Mr. Noble’s, 
we saw two fishermen come in from away out 
in the gulf. They had a tremendous catch, 
though I have forgotten the number now. But 
I know they told us they had been fishing all 
day in three hundred feet of water, and with 
the fish they had caught, and the additonal 
number of times they estimated they had 
hauled in the line without a fish, we calculated 
they had each handled one hunderd thousand 
feet of line during the day. 

I had never caught a codfish before that day. 
They have the reputation of being pretty dead 
weight to pull, and they are. The only time 
when I had anything like sport was when I 
threw over a Virginia trout line with a four- 
ounce sinker and two small hooks and caught, 
after considerable playing, a large hake fish. 

Mr. Noble began by having very good luck, 
and was beating Fred badly, though the latter 
had at one time been a professional cod fisher- 
man. Fred did a great deal of studying in his 
own way how he could get ahead of Mr. 
Noble. Iwatched him. Finally he seemed to 
come to the conclusion that if he couldn’t beat 








him on the whole, he was certainly going to 
beat him in part. So he looked the catch over, 
and when everybody, as he thought, had their 
backs turned, he put his hand in the fish box 
and hauled out the largest cod there. Then 
he ran one of his hooks in its mouth and se- 
cured it and threw it overboard. 

I watched him out of the corners of my eyes 
and wondered what he was going to do. Soon 
Mr. Noble had a severe bite, and began pulling, 
and then Fred suddenly had a bite and began 
pulling for dear life, too. The water was so 
deep that it made a race prolonged and very 
exciting, and just a little tiresome. Mr. Noble 
pulled, and Fred pulled. We first halloed to 
the one and then to the other: ‘‘Pull him! Pull 
him!” And they were pulling. Line and water 
ffew. Fred was not only confident of catching 
his fish, but he thought his would be the larger, 
and he also had a good chance to have him first. 
The race was fast and furious. Mr. Noble 
would do almost anything to push fun along, 
and he entered into the spirit in fine style. 
He pulled so well that on the last lap he had 
Fred beaten. 

He pulled his fish to the top of the water, 
then on board. And just as he pulled him in 
over the gunwale, Fred’s hooks reached the top) 
of the water, and behold! both empty. By 
some strange chance the fish had gotten off. 
And if ever a human’s face was a study, Fred 
was that human. He couldn’t realize what 
had happened for a moment or so, but finally 
he turned to us, who were all laughing heart- 
ily, and said with his funny accent: “These 
blank hooks are certainly no goot.” 

During the afternoon we sighted a school of 
whales coming up the gulf. Patterson, who 
was an old whaler, heard them half an hour 
before they were seen. We were all talking 
when he suddenly rose, called for quiet, and 
after listening for a few seconds, said, 
“Whales.’”’ And we were interested at once, 
for John for one, and me for two, had never 
seen a live whale. In about half an hour 
Patterson sighted them. And after a while 
they came fairly close to us. 

But when we left Mr. Noble’s home we were 
two weeks behind time, with the prophecy of 
early cold hovering over our bow, and with a 
long journey before us. So we hurried. Sport, 
except to shoot at an occasional sea-pigeon, 
was left, as Fred would have said, for “some 
nudder day.” 
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A LOG CABIN FOR YOU 


Part II, 


BY OLIVER KEMP 


“HE eabin which we presented to your 
notice last month met with such a 
pleasant reception that we are con- 

fident the design which we now show will 

meet with an approval no less hearty. It 

was made in response to a demand for a 

smaller cabin that would have all the good 

points of a larger structure. 

The above cabin combines the desirable 
features of a mountain or lake-shore dwell- 
ing for the summer months. The broad 
plazza gives ample shade at all hours of the 
day, and affords opportunity for exercise 
during a stormy spell. The rooms are al- 
Ways protected from the heat of the sun, and 
are arranged to provide all the fresh air 
desirable. 
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The living room, 16x20 feet, is designed 
to be a particular delight to the occupant. 
The large windows embrace a wide view and, 
of course, permit an abundance of light and 
air to enter. The door leading to the porch 
is divided, the upper and lower halves swing- 
ing independently. The small window in 
the peak is opened from the inside by a cord 
hanging down, and is invaluable as a cooling 


factor. The chimney and fireplace may be 


of stone, built on a firm foundation, and 
should be laid in cement mortar. A large, flat 
stone, or bricks may be used for the hearth. 
It is advisable to line the opening of the fire- 
place with bricks. A swinging door is hung 
between the kitchen and the living room. 

Next month we shall give a description of 
a 10x16 ft. cabin with its fixtures. Such 
a one as would be desirable for a camp dur- 
ing the shooting or fishing season. 
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White Wing, tell me of the flowers. 
W ist W here daisies Dlow ‘ 


You who shun the shady bowers 


For the sunshine’s glow? 


Bright and white in yonder field, 


A waste like winter’s snow: 
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Must those te nder, smiling things 


Greeting heaven’s blue, 


Fall and die beneath your wings 


As tears the m 
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“HE rose and gold pomp of the sunset 
had gone by; the tapestried west 
had faded to magenta and rusty 

yellow, and the valley filled with shadows. 
Up rose a cluster of white stars in the beryl 
sky above the dark hills. 

Lazily, with muscles in comfortable re- 
laxation, we paddled with a long, slow swing; 
but for all that the big smooth-sliding Peter- 
borough canoe swept rapidly down the canal- 
like stream. Our pipes were drawing well, 
and the beauty and mystery of the gathering 
night held us in a spell, and hushed the 
words upon our lips. So in silence we slipped 
along between the gray gneiss rock banks 
while the soft darkness drew down and en- 
veloped us, 

In the still night air there was a deep organ 
drone like the sound of great, slow waves 
heaving and breaking against faraway 
beaches. Insistent and pervasive, this low- 
toned humming filled the width of the night. 
Two miles farther down-stream the Lauren- 
tian gneiss was scarped away sheer, and the 
river, curling over, dropped vertically thirty 
feet. The roar of the cascade was like the 
ellowing of a thousand bulls. Mellowed 
by the distance, to us it was at first only a soft 
rushing sound that filled the air. This 
booming deepened as we drew nearer thi 
cataract, and against this even-volume: 
undertone the birds that haunt the nig 
repeated their notes and ealls, lonely an 
pleading, wild and sweet. 

A white-throat sparrow called dreamily 
from the sooty blackness of a clump of 
cedars on the right bank, and another white- 
throat answered him back from a spruce 
that stood up in the inky shadow of a mass 
of mica schist on the opposite bank. Across 
the sleek dark water their soft whistling 
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came stealing—low and clear and sweet, 
mournful and eerie, ineffably tender and 
pensive, the mother-forgotten loneliness of 
the wilderness night rendered into sound. 

Tossing and pitching close to the creeping 
water, the moth-hunting night-hawks flung 


forth their shrill yelps. The deep shadow of a 
somber forest of century-old hemlocks blotted 
out for half a mile even the dim loom of the 
night, and lay like dull dead-black lacquer 
upon the water. We slewed the canoe into 
the pitchy gloom of this shadow, and inhaled 
the delicious redolence of the hemlock 
branches. 

Slowly our paddle-blades swung and gashed 
the invisible water. One of the other fellows 
suggested that we stop. The paddles dragged 
with sucking hisses as we st ped the canoe. 
Up rose the miserere of a whip-poor-will from 
the cedar frills - the fore t. Plaintive, dole- 
ful, and funereal, it touched our hearts like the 
sweet, sad poquicm music expressive of sorrow 
and heart-break intoned in dim churches by 
the good priests. Alone in a 

th the scented cedar branche . rocking her 
little brown body in the bitter abandonment 
of her sorrow, the melanch iV bird chanted 


dark recess be- 


her mournful mass. 

We let the canoe slide ahead again in the 
pull of the current. Gently the paddles swung 

their ares, dip} ed hoved on the water, 
drip] ed with a silver tinkling, and swung 
‘ein: and the looming black wall of the forest 
lipped past. A mud-hen boomed her hollow- 
sounding hammer-thuds like a slow-striking 
clock beating twelve on a muffled gong. The 
still night air pulsed to th 
knocking drum-throbs. 

One minute a great silence seemed to brood 
over the forest; in the next it stirred with a 
vague unrest; many kinds of soft sounds, 


dully-vibrant, 
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whispered plaints, keyed-down murmurings 
and plangent waves of subdued noises, like the 
sighing of a million sleepers came from its 
deeps. 

A deep-throated owl on the opposite bank 
of the river hooted hoarsely, and the woods, 
tossing back the echo, mocked her dreary 
questioning. With faint 
fanning wings, a great dim shape swept hea- 
vily past, low over our heads. In the blurring 
darkness the long body and wide-extending 
wings of the crane loomed twice their size. 
When it became aware of us it uttered a wild 
skirl of alarm, the long wings flailed the air, 
the big bird lifted upward toward the black 
myriad-starred roof of night, and was swal- 
lowed up in the gloom. 

The cool, sweet night was enchanting. We 
should have gone on to camp, but we lingered 
to satisfy our senses of color and sound and 


sweesh of slowly 


smell. 

But as we passed the mouth of a creek that 
twisted through a low and marshy flat a few 
myriads of the spiteful-tongued mosquito 
came out at us. Also a million frogs bellowed 
hoarsely “Move on’ like an entire deep- 
throated police force chanting in chorus 

We moved on. Abruptly the indolent 
paddles were energized, the canoe shot ahead 
and left the thin-songed vampires and 
their dank-smelling morass behind. A loon 
chuckled ironically, and, lifting from the 
water, passed close to the canoe with a rush 
of whizzing wings. A minute we heard his 
satirical laughter pealing through the night. 
As we drew away from the marsh large flocks 
of swift-winged snipe followed us, shrilling 
their “ pee-wee, pee-wee.”’ 

Presently the ever deepening roar of the 
falls submerged all other sounds. Within a 
few minutes we landed and pulled the canoe 
out of the water at the end of the portage 
trail which sagged down the shelved and ter- 
raced and tiered rock on the right hand side 
of the leaping cataract. A quick shower of 
tepid rain spilled down vertically from a 
dropsical cloud as we landed, and _ fifteen 
minutes later we put the into the 
water again below the crashing waterfall, and 
we paddled the distance thence to our camp 
in another quarter of an hour. As we slewed 
around a sharp bend and saw the spectral 
elimmer of our little white tent, which stood 
close to the edge of the bank, the moon, 
aureoled with soft radiance, peeped over a 


canoe 
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spruce-cowled hill. For a minute two tall, 
symmetrical spruces seemed etched upon the 
broad brassy disc, then it swung up higher, 
while we sprang quickly out upon the deep- 
grassed bank, snatched the canoe from the 
grasp of the writhing current, and kindled a 
cooking fire. Into one frying-pan potatoes 
which had been boiled that 
sliced and crisped; in another pan smoked 

fried and_ boiled 
Then strong, black tea was made, 
the tin cups, plates, knives, forks and spoons 
were brought from the tent, dry pine was 
piled upon the fire, and we ate and drank. 

Have you felt the gnawings of the five-fold 
hunger which paddling in the fresh, sweet 


morning were 


bacon was beans wert 


browned. 


coolth of the evening incites? It is always pleas- 


ant to be healthily tired, but not worn to ex- 
haustion, and to be wholesomely hungry but 
not famished. But 
been out on the Long Trail can know the zest 
with which we ate our supper that night. It 
you have not lived the wholesome life in the 
open spaces of the wilderness, paddling or 
tramping or riding in the sun-blaze and in the 
rain, sleeping with only the canvas roof of a 
tent over you, and often without shelter, under 
the clustered stars, and cooking your grub 
over an open fire, you have not felt the pinch- 
ing hunger of the wilderness and the thirst 
that bakes a crust on your insides, and you 
cannot know how delicious is the ample meal 
of bacon or deer-meat, or fish, and potatoes 
and beans, and bannock, and sweet, strong 
tea, and what a sensuous pleasure is the smoke 
that follows, and how sweet are the warm 
blankets and the deep sleep. 


no man who has not 


THE haunting beauty of the vast, immobile, 
nebulous night, its many tones of gray, its dim 
perspective, and its coolth and sweetness 
seemed to have laid enchantment upon me, 
and pressed hushing fingers to my lips. 

I lay in the stern of a frog catcher’s canoe 
on Shadow River. The last red coals of the 
sunset had blackened in the west half an hour 
before. The bow of the canoe was nuzzling 
the grass-frilled bank; the frogger was in his 
tent on the bank filling the reservoir of his 
frogging lantern with kerosene oil. 

The fragrance that 
warm delicious. 


filled 
The 


the 
un- 


summery 


June night was 






















steady night wind made low music in the 
river-side trees and whistled a sad song in the 
broad-bladed grass. It brought rank, sweet 
incense to my appreciative nostrils—the 
smell of damp spruce boughs, the perfumes 
of many kinds of wild grasses and flowers, 
and the scents of moss and fern. I reclined 
like a voluptuary in sensuous comfort on 
two thick cushions in the long stern section 
of the big eighteen-foot basswood canoe. 

Presently the frogger emerged from his 
tent, set the big square tin lantern in its place 
in the canoe, stepped lightly into the middle 
section behind it, and filled his pipe with 
black chewing tobacco. I filled my own pipe 
off his plug, for I know that mosquitoes 
abhor the thick and muddy smoke of black- 
strap chewing, the solace of Lumber Jack. 

The frogger is one of those cheerful insou- 
ciant backswoodsmen who earn a great deal 
of money during the summer by frog-catching 
and by paddling exotic fishermen, chiefly of 
the United States, over the lunge beds of 
North Ontario lakes. He is a long young 
man, wide-shouldered and deep-chested, 
banded and strapped with spring-steel muscle. 
Apparently he is awkward and clumsy as a 
bear seems to be; he walks with the loose, sag- 
ging shamble of a bear; he is as astonishingly 
active as a bear really is when it is expedient 
to be, or as Mr. Jeffries, or any other amazingly 
agile thing you can think of. In the autumn 
you can hire him if you wish to go into the 
big woods and spread desolation among the 
deer; you can’t get a better guide. With his 
swart countenance lit up with cheerful benign- 
ity he will teach you woodcraft; he is a first- 
class camp cook; he will be a constant joy to 
you. 

He dipped his paddle and with a scooping 
stroke backed the canoe out into midstream 
and slewed her around. Then he swayed to 
his regular pendulum swing and the canoe 
leaped into her stride. We would go to 
Mosquito Pond, he said. The name was 
sinister, but I was indifferent. “I ain’t been 
there since last summer,” said he. 
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He squatted in the bottom of the canoe 
like an Indian and paddled with the long, 
lazy, loose-muscled stroke of the men of his 
breed, who are teethed on the handles of pad- 
dies, and are trained to use them before they 
are as long as a middle thwart. 

We slipped down the sand-banked river 
into the poplar-fringed pond. When we were 
yet a long way off we heard the piping and 
babbling and thrumming of the frogs. When 
the canoe slid through the lips of the river out 
upon the circular pond the frogger laid down 
his paddle and lit the lantern. I sat up then 
and paddled. From the big lens of the lan- 
tern a brassy yellow flare spread out in a fan- 
shaped beam of light. 

The mosquitoes came around us in dusky 
clouds, humming ferociously, but the smoke 
of the blackstrap chewing repulsed them. 

Snipe and curlew piped and whistled, and 
ducks swept overhead with the soft rushing 
sound of beating wings. 

The pond was paved with broad, felty lily 
pads, olive and orange and indigo. Upon 
every pad a great, buff-throated, bloated frog 
sat erect with his bulging basilisk eyes appa- 
rently set in a fixed focus on the madder-red 
hemisphere of the lifting moon which peered 
like a dim lamp through a dusky cobweb of 
filmy cloud-floss like thinning smoke. 

Slowly I paddled; the bow of the canoe 
crumpled the lily pads; they rasped against 
the freeboards, and swathed themselves 
around the paddle blades as we slipped through 
them. Many of the big frogs leaped into the 
scummy water as the canoe scraped along, 
but most of them seemed mesmerized by the 
lantern-light. The frogger, with a cheerful 
grin, raised himself to his knees, reached out 
on each side large, bony hands at the ends of 
long and hairy arms and deftly plucked the 
frogs off their pads as you would pluck 
tomatoes from the vines. He tossed them 
through a small hole in the lid of the tub 
in front of him. We went three times 
around the pond in narrowing circles, and 
filled the tub. 
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In the Adirondacks June is predominantly 
a month of trouting, black flies and wild deer 
photography. All three are then at their 
height. Ordinarily, do not put much stock 
in the black flies. 
ten about this region have insisted on devot- 
ing a chapter, or at least a paragraph, to these 
insects; but it seems to me there are so many 
other subjects for discussion which this region 
offers that are much more attractive, that it is 
foolish to waste much time with the wrong- 
headed little tormentors. So, therefore, when 
I go a-fishing in June, or a-wild-game-photo- 
graphing, I just slip a two-ounce vial of the 
oil of citronella into my vest pocket, keep a 
generous coating of the good-smelling liquid 
on all exposed parts, and practically “forget” 
the black flies. 

It might be worth while to remark in pass- 
ing that, after all, the black flies, mosquitoes, 
midgets and other insects are not nearly so 
plentiful or so vicious in the Adirondacks as 
in many other fishing and hunting grounds, 
and that early in the summer their numbers 
begin to diminish very rapidly. Most of the 
black flies are gone by the tenth of July, and 
by the latter part of August there are almost 
no insects of any kind that need be reckoned 
with. Generally speaking, the insect prob- 
lem in the Adirondacks has been over-stated 
and too much fuss has been made in elaborate 
protective preparations. In aii the trips that 
I have made into this region, in every season 
of the year, I do not recall more than a very 
few occasions when they gave any really 
serious trouble, and then it was always be- 
cause I had neglected to provide an ample 
supply of good insect “ dope.” 

ok * 

June is with many the favorite month for 
trout fishing, for while perhaps as many large 
fish are not taken as in May, the weather is so 
much pleasanter in the former month that 
the sport can then be enjoyed with more com- 
fort. A good many anglers go into camp 
early in June, May being regarded by some as 


Most people who have writ- ° 





rather too chill for comfortable out-door 
living. 

Readers of FIELD AND STREAM who desire to 
try the Adirondacks this summer as an 
angling ground will find the seventy-two page 
illustrated guide-book issued by the New 
York Central Railroad, entitled “In the 
Adirondack Mountains,” to contain a great 
deal of practical information about this re- 
gion, including lists of all the lakes, ponds and 
streams, the principal hotels, boarding- 
houses and camps, with rates, distances from 
railroad, name of body of water on or near 
which situated, and date of opening and 
closing. All of the leading sporting sec- 
tions are described in more or less detail, and 
there is, in addition, a map folded into the 
book which, when extended, measures twenty- 
four by sixteen inches, and is one of the most 
comprehensive maps of the North Woods ob- 
tainable. Copies of this book will be for- 
warded to anyone sending six cents in stamps 
to Geo. H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Depot, New York City. In 
writing for the book, kindly mention this de- 
partment of FrELD AND STREAM. 
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Photographing wild deer in the Adirondacks 
in June or July is a very simple matter. It is 
only necessary to have a good, light-running 
guide-boat, a good man behind the paddle in 
the stern (preferably a guide or professional 
woodsman) and a good man behind the 
camera inthe bow. Also, of course, one must 
be in a locality where deer are numerous. As 
a rule, in any well-watered portion of the 
western Adirondacks, where trout are plenti- 
ful, deer will also be found in sufficient num- 
bers to insure good chances for getting photo- 
graphs. 

If live game photography is the prime ob- 
ject of the trip, it is best to locate the head- 
quarters’ camp in a fairly remote place on a 
lake or river, situated centrally with regard 
to tributary waters, of which there should 
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be a dozen or more of various sizes within a 
half day’s boating. 

Most of the deer will, of course, be seen at 
dawn and a‘ter sunset, when the conditions 
for photographing are not favorable, but 
some will be found at the water even at mid- 
day. During last July I photographed a 
large buck on the inlet of Round Pond, near 
Catlin Lake, between one and two P. M., 
and very often I have seen them at the water 
as late as eleven A. M., and between four and 


close range. I dare say had we spent some 
time each day in seeking them, fifty to a hun- 
dred deer might have been the record, in- 
stead of fifteen; but during the early morn- 
ings and evenings, when the deer could have 
been readily found, we were either in our 
blankets, or eating breakfast or supper, or 
lolling, after the day’s work of rowing, pad- 
dling and fishing, on the soft velvet of Na- 
ture’s carpet, within the comforting light of 
the evening campfire. 2 





Photo by F. A. Van Sant 


six P. M. The days being longest in June, 
there is usually ample light for photography 
from six A. M. to six P. M. 

The number of wild deer which may be seen 
casually while merely passing through the 
Adirondack country by boat and making no 
special effort to discover them is astonishing 
to many who visit this great wilderness of 
the Empire State for the first time. I have 
counted as many as twenty-seven deer at one 
time on the shores of Mud Lake, in the Bog 
River country. Last summer, during a two- 
weeks’ cruise through the woods, I saw fif- 
teen deer, photographing three of them at 
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SABLE SLEEPS 


The New York Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission inaugurated this spring a kind of 
scientific forestry in the Adirondacks that 
meets with the enthusiastic approval of every 
friend of the Wilderness and every intelligent 
taxpayer in the State. It might be called 
the “constructive” system of forestry, as op- 
posed to the destructive kind advocated by 
Gov. Odell and certain other politicians dur- 
ing the past winter, and which was gloriously 
defeated in the legislature this spring. 

The present very laudable work is in charge 
of Col. Wm. F. Fox, Superintendent of State 
Forests, and consists simply in the planting 
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of young trees on land which has been de- 
nuded by fire or other causes. While the ap- 
propriation available for this work is limited, 
and only a small beginning could be made, it 
isa very fair start in the right direction, and it 
may be confidently expected that the State will 
continue the good work in future each spring. 

The re-foresting operations were begun on a 
large tract near Lake Clear, in Franklin 
County, which had been burned over in 1899. 
Four hundred and twenty thousand seedlings 
were secured by the Commission from the 
Cornell College of Forestry nursery, located at 
Axton, on the Racquette River. They con- 
sisted of spruce, white pine and European 
larch. The latter is very similar to our tam- 
arack, and is for use in re-foresting swamps. 

The first trees were set out late in April. 


T . siwty ; ad 
There were some sixty odd men composing 
- > 


the tree-planting force under Col. Fox, and 
the work was carried on with vigor and en- 
thusiasm. Two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand trees were set out during the first eleven 
days; but later, when the men became more 
used to the work, nearly a thousand trees per 
man were planted each day. At the time 
of writing the total number of seedlings pro- 
cured—four hundred and twenty thousand— 
have nearly all been set out. The cost of 
planting is about three dollars per thousand, 
and the value when they are only partly 
grown will be more than a crop of wheat of the 
same extent. In fifteen years these trees 
will be suitable for pulp, and in twenty-five 
they will constitute a noble forest. In eighty 
years from now there should be as grand a 
growth of trees on that Lake Clear burn 
as ever stood anywhere on the Adirondack 
plateau. 

Adirondackers hail with delight the intro- 
duction of such forestry. Let us have more 
of it, let the State appropriate generously for 
the reclamation of its denuded areas; but, as 
we value this priceless wilderness heritage 
of mountain, lake and morass, let not the axe 
of the vandal lumberman be permitted en- 
trance within our public forest domain. 


xk * x 


I am deeply indebted to Mr. Bingham 
Thoburn Wilson, author of “Ye Moun- 
taineer,” for his kindness in sending me an 
autograph copy of this new poem of his. 

“Ye Mountaineer” is a tale of war and 
love and the chase at the outset of the Revo- 
lution, told in a perfection of diction and 
rhyme that make it at once elegant and ex- 
tremely fascinating. The scenes are laid on 
the eastern border of the Adirondacks, in the 
vicinity of Fort Ticonderoga, then a British 





stronghold, and the spirit of the story is 
that of rugged American patriotism. The 
hero, one Ronald Dale, is a youthful hunter 
who, for his open resistance to British 
tyranny, has merited the special hatred of the 
king. A price has been set upon his head 
and he is forced to seek refuge in the very 
heart of the Adirondack wilderness, near 
what is now called Blue Mountain Lake, 
whence, from time to time, he issues, with 
other mountain malcontents similarly self- 
banished, harassing the imperial soldiery 
and stirring the more pacific settlers to take 
up arms against the king.. The heroine is 
the beautiful young ward of a British officer at 
Ticonderoga. The story is largely founded 
upon historical facts. 

The poem is a lengthy one, being composed 
of three cantos which occupy two hundred 
and thirty-three twelve mo. pages. There 
are several fine illustrations in color from 
oil paintings by J. Arthur Day, and the book 
is handsomely bound in blue and gold. The 
publishers are the F. Tennyson Neely Co., 
New York. Price $2.00. 

It gives me much pleasure to commend 
this volume to my readers. It is without 
doubt one of the most finished poems of 
length that has been written in recent years, 
and will certainly be appreciated{by all lovers 
of choice literature. 


* * * 


Clear Pond, the large and beautiful body 
of water, about a mile and a half west of 
Long Lake, in Hamilton County, which for 
fifty years has been a favorite resort for fish- 
ermen and hunters, will henceforth be known 
as Lake Eaton, and as such will appear on 
all future State maps. 

The residents of the Long Lake country, 
particularly the guides and woodsmen, had 
for several years been discussing the need of a 
change of name. There are so many “Clear 
Ponds,” and “Clear Lakes” in the Adiron- 
dacks as to frequently cause much confusion 
in designating a particular one. Moreover, 
it was plainly evident that so large and im- 
portant a sheet as that in question—it is 
nearly two and a half miles long—deserved 
a more pretentious name than that which it 
formerly bore. It cannot, in any sense, be 
rightly called a “pond.” Surely there must 
have been an exceeding dearth of words suit- 
able for appellations in the vocabularies 
of the good and sturdy men who were the 
pioneers of this northern wilderness, or else 
an utter disregard for euphony and for the 
esthetic fitness of name to object must have 
possessed their simple souls. In Essex 
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IN THE COLD RIVER COUNTRY, A FAMOUS TROUT 
AND DEER LOCALITY IN THE HEART OF THE 
WILDERNESS 


County, set among towering mountains that 
form one of the grandest backgrounds the 
eye of mortal man ever rested upon, there is 
a queenly body of water full two miles in 
length that for nearly a century has been 
known to the natives by the senseless title of 
“Mud Pond.” Fortunately, Mr. Verplanck 
Colvin, during the course of his splendid 
Adirondack survey, took occasion to re-name 
this magnificent mountain gem “Elk Lake,” 
its neighborhood having formerly been an 
especially favorite haunt of the American 
elk, or moose. 

The new name of the former Clear Pond, Lake 
Eaton, was selected by the guides and other 
residents of the town of Long Lake in honor 
of Dr. Alvin R. Eaton, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
who for several years has camped each season 
on its shores, and who is held in very high 
esteem by his neighbors. It is particularly 
the result of the advocacy of Mr. Charles C. 
Robinson, a prominent guide and resident 
of Long Lake, who was the prime mover for 
the change of name. I am pleased to have 
been able to have given some assistance to Mr. 
{obinson and his colleagues in this matter. 

Last November I happened to pass through 
the hamlet of Long Lake while on a hunting 
trip to the Cold River country, and while 
conversing with several of the local guides, 
the proposition to secure the adoption of 
the name “Lake Eaton” was brought by 
them to my attention. I promised to do 


what I could to assist in bringing the matter 
to a head, and on my return to New York, 
stopped over at Albany for a few hours, 
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paying a visit to the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission. Col. Wm. F. Fox, Super- 
intendent of State Forests, who is always 
ready to support any good cause, took kindly 
to the idea at once, and suggested that a 
formal petition be submitted to the Com- 
mission, signed by as many taxpayers of the 
town of Long Lake, in which Lake Eaton 
is situated, as might be convenient. 

As soon as I could find time I drafted a 
brief petition, setting forth that the change 
of name would clearly benefit all persons and 
interests concerned, which I forwarded to Mr. 
Robinson with the request that he obtain 
as many signers as he conveniently could. 
The petition reached him in the middle of 
winter, when the snow was deep, and the 
weather cold and travel was not pleasant; yet 
he set himself promptly to the task of securing 
signatures, and within a few weeks it was 
returned to me signed by the Supervisor of 
the Town of Long Lake, the Town Clerk, 
the Justice of the Peace, the local State game 
warden, together with a goodly number of 
hotel men, store keepers, guides, farmers 
and land owners. I sent it at once to the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, and in 
due course it was considered by that depart- 
ment. Early in April I received a letter 
stating that the Commission had taken favor- 
able action on the petition, that the name 
had been changed, and that the Superintend- 
ent of State Forests had been instructed 
to make the alteration on the forthcoming 
official forestry map. 

} As a rule, Adirondackers of the old school 
do not favor the substitution of new names 





PARADISE BAY, LITTLE LONG POND, WITH ISLAND 
A REMOTE GEM 
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for the old and familiar designations of 
well known waters, but this is so ‘clearly a 
change for the better that I am sure it will 
meet with universal approval. 

Lake Eaton is a very charming expanse of 
crystal water, surrounded by gently sloping 
ridges of intermingled hardwoods and con- 
ifers, and edged in many places with pretty 
beaches of sand and pebbles. It affords good 
trout fishing, and is in the heart of a splendid 
deer country. More than half of the shore 
line is owned by the State, so that its mani- 
fold attractions will always be a free pos- 
session of all the people. 

Mr. Charles C. Robinson has a very com- 
fortable camp on the lake, and is always 
prepared to put sportsmen in the way of 
getting fish or game. He is a thoroughly 
reliable guide. Sportsmen who would like to 
fish or hunt in the Long Lake section would 
do well to write him. They should address 
Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


* * * 


Quite a number of Fietp AND STREAM 
readers have written me letters asking for 
information regarding a desirable route for 
a canoe or small boat cruise in the Adiron- 
dacks of, say, one to four weeks, and I am 
led to believe that a good many who read 
this department are planning to spend their 
summer vacation in this delightful fashion. 

The real cruising ground of the Adirondacks 
is confined to a strip of land and water ex- 
tending for about a hundred miles northeast 
and southwest, from Loon Lake to the Fulton 
Chain, and varying between ten and fifty 
miles in width. Within this area there are 
fully a thousand lakes and ponds of every 
size and shape, arranged so marvelously that 
a majority of them are readily accessible by 
navigable connecting streams or short port- 
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ages, over which the light and graceful “ guide 
boats” peculiar to the region can be readily 
carried. The great variety of the trips that 
may be made within this labyrinth of water- 
courses is amazing; nor can the charm of 
travel by boat in this region be compre- 
hended until experienced. 

Perhaps the best railroad points for enter- 
ing upon such a cruise are Old Forge, Raquette 
Lake, Long Lake West, Tupper Lake, Saranac 
Inn, Saranac Lake, Rainbow Lake and Loon 
Lake, all of which are located on the Adiron- 
dack Division of the New York Central. 
Guides, boats and provisions will be found 
at any of these points, and a trip commen- 
surate with the amount of time at your dis- 
posal can be planned with perfect satisfac- 
tion in five minutes after meeting your guide. 
But, as I have frequently stated, guides should 

*be engaged as long in advance as possible, 
as frequently all of the best men are em- 
ployed at a time when you most desire one. 

One should figure on making from ten to 
thirty miles per day. This gives ample time 
for pitching camp at evening and getting 
meals. The route is not important. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is more enjoyable not to 
have a fixed schedule in one’s mind, or a per- 
fected plan, but to let the trip develop itself 
as you progress from one water to another 
at the election of your fancy. Should a 
guide not be engaged, a good pocket map 
of the region, a compass and a little intelli- 
gence will usually pilot one quite safely 
through the region, provided one is willing to 
keep to the beaten path of navigation and does 
not attempt to explore too remote waters. 

There are no difficulties whatever con- 


nected with the planning or carrying out of 
a cruise in the Adirondacks that a little cor- 
respondence with a good guide will not 
readily 
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simplify. 
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QUAIL 


TuerR Hapits AND How to Hunt THEM 
BY F. ARTHUR PARTRIDGE 


GENERALLY known in the New England’ 
Middle and Western States as quail and in the 
south as partridge, or bob-white, this gamy 
little bird furnishes sport for the thousands 
who love to go afield with gun and dog. 

The name quail is, however, a popular 
misnomer, as no species of quail has as yet 
been discovered in America, the only true 
quail being inhabitants of ‘the old world, 
Kurope, Asia and Africa, where they are 
shot, snared and trapped by the thousand, 
furnishing food for many of the inhabitants 
of Italy and other of the warmer countries 
during their periodical migrations. Even in 
the Bible we find mention of this bird, upon 
whom the Israelites were fed. “And it came 
to pass that at evening the quail came up and 
covered the camp, and in the morning the 
dew lay round about the host. ””—Ex. xv1 : 13, 

The Virginia partridge (ortyx virginianus) 
is the correct name for the bird commonly 
called quail, and is a larger and stronger 
bird than the European bird of that name, 
being nine inches in length, while his cousin 
“across the sea” measures only seven. The 
similarity in the markings of these two species 
probably accounts for the confusion in their 
appellations, both being, mainly, a warm, 
reddish brown, with white chin and streak 
of white running from behind the eye along 
the neck, the edge of the head and below the 
throat black, back and wings, chestnut, lower 
portion of back tinged with yellow, and under 
parts white, streaked on the sides with red. 
The female resembles the male, excepting the 
head, which has more reddish yellow, and the 
throat is also yellow instead of white. 

The gameness and courage of the quail is 
well known the world over, and in some of 
the foreign countries quail-fighting is a recog- 
nized sport, the birds being trained and 
fought in much the same manner as are 
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When quail are mating, which 


game cocks. 
occurs in the United States in April and May, 


the male bird utters his love cry, a clear 
whistle, resembling the words, bob-white, or, ah 
bob-white, and, should the answering whistle 
of a female be heard, he flies to meet her. 
If several males come together at this period, 
they fight obstinately until the stronger has 
driven the others away. 

The female makes her nest of grass, cir- 
cular in form, and in this nest lays from 
ten to twenty eggs, clear white in color, which 
the male often assists in hatching, The 
young are able to run about as soon as they 
leave the shell, but do not leave their parents 
until the following spring, when they separate 
for the purpose of reproduction, The female 
bird is particularly watchful of her young, 
and if suddenly surprised, she endeavors to 
attract the attention of the intruder by flut- 
tering along the ground, as if with a broken 
wing, until the young birds have safely con- 
cealed themselves. 

In the fall this bird, whom we will here- 
after call by its common, if not scientifically 
correct name, quail, congregates in large 
flocks, or bevies, which live together until 
the next spring, roosting at night in some 
clear spot in the field or woods, and always 
sitting in a circle with their heads radiating 
outward and their tails almost touching each 
other. 

Their principal food consists of seeds, ber- 
ries of various kinds and grain. In the win- 
ter, when the deep snow ‘prevents the quail 
from gathering his accustomed food, he will 
fearlessly enter the barnyard and ‘pick up 
food thrown out for the fowls; indeed, he is 
nearly always found in the vicinity of some 
farm, and, though never entirely domesti- 
cated, maintains toward the farmer a distant 
friendship, never presuming too far upon it, 
and always politely reserved from any ad- 

vances made by the farmer or his boy. 

Many quail are killed each fall and winter 
by the heavy snows, Voluntarily burying 
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themselves into it to escape the severe cold, 
they lie there warm and snug; but alas, oft- 
times a crust forms on the snow and, unable 
to escape from their prison, they are slowly 
but surely suffocated or starved to death. 
Or, while roosting for the night beneath some 
tree or bush, a severe snowstorm comes up and 
buries the sleeping quail two or three feet 
deep beneath a white coverlet, from which 
there is no escape. 

While, no doubt, hundreds of quail are 
killed each year by the snowstorms, the 
worst enemy of the bird is man, who, at the 
end of the open season, counts his victims 
by the thousands instead of the hundreds; 
and, ranking next to him as destructive 
factors, come the fox and hawk. 

In the fall, when the young birds are, in a 
measure, able to take care of themselves, 
the hunting season opens, and the sharp 
crack of nitro and voices of men calling to 
their dogs warn the quail that for the next 
two or three months they must live the life 
of the hunted, always alert, forsaking the 
accustomed feeding ground, and ready, at the 
least sign of man, to use all their arts to pre- 
vent the possibility of his stowing them away 
in the capacious pockets of his hunting coat. 

The well-known habit of bob-white, “lay- 
ing to the dog,” 
been fully explained, some claiming that fear 
of the animal accounted for it, while others 
assert that the quail is mesmerized by the 
dog’s close proximity; but I think the latter 
explanation rather absurd, as every sports- 
man has, in the course of his quail-shooting 
experience, found bevies that would flush 
at the least provocation, no matter how care- 
ful the dog was, but, after shooting at them 
a couple of times, would stick to the ground 
until almost stepped upon. Fear undoubt- 
edly accounts for the quail’s peculiar habit, 
or why is it that young birds, who have never 
seen a dog or heard a gun, do not lay like the 
older ones, who have been through a cam- 
paign or two, and know that the moment 
they rise a bang-bang proclaims the death 
of themselves or some of their relatives, 

If it were not for this trait of the bird quail 
shooting would be a rather unsatisfactory 
sport, but, as it is, the sportsman can enjoy a 
variety of shooting when he goes afield with 
dog and gun that is equalled, maybe, but 
surpassed by none. 

To the nature-lover, as well as the sports- 
man, nothing can be more enjoyable than a 
day with the quail. Starting out early in 
the morning, when the sun is just showing 
over the eastern tree-tops, making the par- 
ticles of dew, Nature’s diamonds, sparkle 
and glisten in his glorious light, and, gradu- 


as it is called, has never 
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ally awakening all bird and animal life, appris- 
ing the world that another day has dawned 
and showing the sportsman rare and beauti- 
ful scenes at which he looks with wonder and 
delight, surprised at the entrancing pic- 
tures, but now aware that he is just turninga 
page in Nature’s book, a page upon which he 
had never gazed before. He walks through 
the fields of stubble, or the old weed lot in 
which a bevy has always been found ever 
since he was.a boy, filling his lungs with the 
fresh, morning air, exhilarating and life-giving, 
watching the old dog with an eager eye as he 
methodically ranges from one side of the 
field to the other, now slowing down to a 
steady trot, as, with head erect, he vainly 
strives to catch a whiff of that delectable 
scent so pleasing to his nostrils, then chang- 
ing into a gallop, covers the field in a manner 
that does credit to himself and his trainer, 
yoth dog and man eager.to find a bevy of 
those little brown fellows that furnish the 
sport par excellence of upland shooting. 

And when the bevy is found, how closely 
they lie concealed among the weeds and 
fallen leaves that cover the ground. Wait a 
moment. Don’t rush in with only one 
thought in mind, to flush them and kill. 
All the pleasure is not in the killing. Lay 
your gun in the hollow of your arm and step 
gently forward, scanning the ground in front 
of you closely, mayhap you can catch the 
gleam of a bright black eye, and then, your 
own eye becoming more accustomed to the 
scene, you see a little spot of white, some 
dashes of black, and a large, brown blotch, 
which, together, gradually assume the shape 
and coloring of a quail. Now that one has 
been discovered it is easier to find others, but 
you cannot but admire the admirable way 
in which they are hidden, so simply, yet so ef- 
fectually that the casual observer would 
never have discovered them. 

Quail seem to possess the curious power of 
withholding their body scent, at will, and when 
alarmed will lie perfectly still, with feathers 
tightly closed so that the best of dogs can 
pass within a yard of them without discover- 
ing the least sign of game. 

Owing to this faculty, it behooves the 
sportsman to wait a while after flushing a 
bevy. Sit down and smoke your pipe, if 
you wish—the day is young and the quail 
won’t run away, no fear of that; you have 
them marked down, and in a few minutes you 
will hear a whistle from that direction, a 
whistle hard to imitate correctly: quoi-la- 
hee, quoi-la-hee, quoi-la. Then it is time to 
motion to your dog, and slowly follow him 
until he stops with head erect and forefoot 
in the air, changed from a living, breathing 
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animal to a statue, rigid as marble, all by the 
scent of a quail. 

A quick eye and a steady nerve are the 
greatest essentials in making a good quail 
shot. When a bevy rises with that startling 
b-r-r-r-r-r-r, so apt to rattle the amateur 
and the old-timer, too, for that matter, many 
make the mistake of shooting at the bunch 
if I may so express it, and consequently more 
often miss than kill. Pick your bird, put 
your gun to shoulder quickly but steadily, 
and with an instant’s delay, just to make sure 
you have “it over him,” pull the trigger. 
It is easier to read about than accomplish, 
no doubt, but the mistake most men make 
is that serious one of throwing the gun to the 
shoulder and pulling the trigger before the 
gun is fairly in position. ‘Snap shooting,” 
as it is called, is all right in thick cover, but 
the fellow who follows it up at all times is 
never the crack shot. In three words the 
greatest secret of all in quail shooting can be 
expressed, “take your time.” 

The dog is another important item that 
cannot be overlooked. While some prefer the 
setter, either Irish, English or Gordon, 
another thinks the pointer the better dog for 
the sport, but a rule that can safely be fol- 
lowed in choosing your dog for the season’s 
shooting is this: If, on a warm day, dry climate, 
with thin underbrush to hunt, a pointer will 
do the most satisfactory work, but if your 
hunting is confined to the colder portion of the 
country, where there is thick underbrush, 
swamps, or briars, and also occasional falls 


of snow, the setter will endure the exposure 
and hard going far better than his short- 
haired relative. 

“A light gun and a light load” is a good 
axiom to remember when going afield in pur- 
suit of bob-white. Extra ounces of weight 
in a gun seem like pounds toward night 
when the sportsman has tramped many 
weary miles, and a light charge of powder and 
shot will do the work quickly and neatly 
without the unpleasant recoil caused by the 
heavy load. 

Just another word. Remember that when 
afield the fact that you are the owner of a dog 
and gun, able to kill quail on the wing, and 
understand their habits well enough to be 
successful in hunting them, does not make a 
sportsman of you as the term should be 
understood. Unless you act always in a 
sportsmanlike way, never taking an unfair 
advantage, such as shooting at a bevy on the 
ground, or breaking the laws devised for 
their protection—in a word, acting like a 
man instead of a pothunter, then you are no 
more a sportsman than the ignorant market 
gunner who believes that the fun lies in the 
number killed rather than in the manner 
in which the killing is accomplished, slaughter- 
ing everything in sight with no more com- 
punction than an Indian, always claiming, 
though the barefaced falsehood ought to be 
apparent to every one, “that there always 
will be game to shoot,” and “he didn’t see no 
need in making sucha fuss cause he killed four- 
teen quail out of a bunch settin’on the groun’. ” 
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IMMUNITY is granted to quail, 
illegal to kill or have them in possession. 


grouse and other upland game birds at this time of the year, 
Venison is also im this category. 
are answerable to the law, which is stringent in its measures. 
protection and propagation of game by ignoring such menu, and in particular of all wild fowl, 
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shooting of which, unfortunately, has not yet been prohibited in some States. hs 


Tue Greeks may have been a funny lot, but 
they had good ideas sometimes. It may 
seem odd to begin with the Greeks, but they 

are all dead now and can’t 

Womeninthe help themselves. Besides, 

Field the man who began a his- 

tory of France with the 

story of the Garden of Eden furnishes a good 

precedent for going back a bit and building 
up from the beginning. 

Did you ever happe n to think that when 
the wise gentlemen who figured out the Greek 
system of mythology were wandering around 
for deities properly emblematic, they finally 
selected a woman to rule over the Hunt. 
They called her Diana, and made her all 
that was pure and good and noble. Of 
course, they were likely to do anything, but 
we don’t think they selected Diana with any 
thought of how she would look carved on 
silver cups or enameled on cigar cases. 
Even though the Greek was an artistic and 
commercial person we are sure this phase of 
the matter never occurred to him. It took 
nearly three thousand years for the idea to 
reach us that Diana does look well, whether 
enameled or engraved or carved. It cer- 
tainly won’t take another three thousand 
vears to make us realize that Diana in flesh and 
blood looks pretty well in field and forest. 
As our American women are all goddesses it 
wouldn’t be such a difficult matter to turn 
them into Dianas with lasting benefit to all. 

Diana’s costume was, indeed, a trifle airy 
for this climate, but the times have changed, 
and we don’t hunt deer with bow and arrow 


any longer either. The main thing about 
Diana was that she was always true and 
healthy and happy. She was never em- 
broiled in any of the scandals that disturbed 
Olympus,—that dizzy home of the gods. 
Her skin was fair, her complexion rosy, her 
form erect, and no doubt her nerves and di- 
gestion were in good order. This was doubt- 
less all due to the fact that her home was the 
forest, her mirror was a lake, and so was her 
bath. The joyous sunshine filtered through 
her every pore, and she never kept later hours 
than the moon allowed. The fresh air en- 
veloped her with the subtle odor of field and 
tree and flower. 

Now if all this was good for Diana so long 
ago, what do you think it would do for our 
goddesses nowadays? Can’t you make your 
wives and sweethearts, your daughters and 
mothers, goddesses of the camp? It is true 
that a woman may. shut both eyes when firing 
a gun for the first time, but she’ll get over that. 
You mustn’t laugh at her. You wouldn’t like 
it yourself, and you must remember the 
usages of polite language keep woman’s 
powers of expression within certain limits. 

For the life of us we can’t see why a girl 
shouldn’t go shooting and fishing. It is cer- 
tainly neither immodest nor unladylike, and 
it has a tendency to develop in her physical, 
strength, self-reliance and a cool mental and 
moral courage. Besides, it broadens her views 
and sympathies and makes her a jolly good 
fellow, and a lot of women (and a good many 
men, too) would not have their usefulness to 
this world at all impaired by such development. 








EDITORIAL 


If sports of field and stream relieve a man’s 
worry they might, properly tried, relieve a 
woman’s, too. Women like to worry, but you 
can cure this desire by relieving the nervous 
strain which causes it. 

So take your womenfolk with you and 
teach them to shoot and fish and paddle their 
own canoe. Of course selfish men don’t wish 
to be bothered with women who always want 
to sit around camp and gossip and are afraid 
to go into the woods or wade a stream. But 
if you really mean to help the world along you 
won’t be slow in finding out that your wives 
and daughters may become as quick shots, as 
expert anglers and as deft canoeists as your- 
self. 
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“Or making many books there is no end,” 
as an ancient worthy once remarked. Books 
can be purchased on nearly every subject un- 
der the sun; but if a party 
starts for a camping trip 
there is, so far as we know, 
no work in the nature of a 
“Woodsman’s Cook-book” to tell them the 
most appetizing and most wholesome ways of 
preparing the food that they may take with 
them or capture with the limited facilities at 
theircommand. Many guides and woodsmen 
are most excellent cooks of game, fish and 
simple dishes of various kinds. With limited 
materials and limited culinary equipment, they 
produce food fit for a king. But vastly more 
of them do not have the secret of these rude 
dainties, if the paradox will stand. They will 
serve up to their victims the most villainous, 
grease-laden and soggy messes that ever 
ruined a Christian stomach. When no guide 
or servant is taken, as often in the case of 
young men not going far afield, the situation 
is even worse, and the pleasure is taken away 
and the trip curtailed for lack of proper direc- 
tion in cookery. What is needed is a handy 
compact volume, giving directions for doing 
the most simple things in cookery, even to 
boiling eggs and potatoes and making coffee 
in a kettle. Let this model cook-book state 
how to dress game, be it beast, bird or fish; 
describe the minimum kitchen equipment 
that can be taken by wagon and by pack; give 
rules for cooking when the utensils are down 
to skillet and kettle; give methods of so pre- 
paring such canned goods as are usually car- 
ried as to give some variety of diet; give sim- 
ple recipes for camp breads and biscuits; in 
short, let it be written by one who camps, 
or, better yet, compiled by a half a dozen 
who camp and rough it in half a dozen differ- 
ent ways and regions. Let it contain chap- 
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ters on the building of fires and fire-places. 
and give all the details of camp housekeeping, 
Given the right book, and we prophesy a 
ready sale and the blessings of thousands upon 
the fortunate authors. Or if all those who 
have good information along these lines will 
send it to Fretp AND StreEAM for publication, 
they will certainly find a vast and appreciative 
audience among their fellow-readers, and in 
this way confer a greater benefit than through 
a volume giving the knowledge or experiences 
of but one or a few individuals. In this con- 
nection we would suggest also that it would be 
of great value to know more about the secrets 
of Nature’s garden, so as to adapt them 
to our culinary wants when in the wilderness. 
One can never learn too many of the secrets 
of woodcraft or nature-craft in all its forms 
and as applied to various localities. 


* * * 


ANOTHER summer is upon us and some score 
or more of legislatures have shut off the trade- 
wind current from their windmills and closed 
down upon a miscellaneous 
grist of laws, some good and 


A Trend of 
Game some bad. In almost every 
Legislation 


case the question of game 
and game fish has received 
some measure of attention. This is a wholly 
healthful sign of the times, albeit many of 
these bills are far from perfection; for it is a 
sign of the awakening of public sentiment 
on this very important problem. The greater 
part of this legislation has been secured 
through the organized activity of sportsmen, 
banded together in various game protective 
associations, which, we are glad to say, are be- 
coming yearly more numerous and growing 
in membership and influence. Even the na- 
tional legislature has taken action for two 
important districts under national control, 
Alaska and the Indian Territory. The two 
measures, introduced respectively by Rep- 
resentative Lacey—to whom let sportsmen 
render all honor—and Senator Quarles, are 
most excellent, and though difficult of en- 
forcement, owing to the gigantic task of prop- 
erly policing these remote regions, they can- 
not but be highly beneficial. 

With all these State and national laws in 
existence, we can, with fair accuracy, trace 
the underlying principles of game legislation 
in the United States and the general trend 
thereof. And of one feature of it we wish to 
speak briefly, leaving a more complete analysis 
to a future season. The main object of all 
game legislation is the protection of the rem- 
nant of our game from extinction; chiefly by 
limiting the seasons in which game may be 
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killed and by restricting or prohibiting the 
sale and shipment of game. So far, excellent. 
But subsidiary to this most worthy and laud- 
able object has crept in the attempt to make 
the pursuit and capture of game a source of 
revenue to the commonwealth. This is all 
very well as an abstract principle, and we 
cordially approve of it in the concrete when 
fairly and justly applied. A universal, un- 
discriminating gun license would work ad- 
mirably in dignifying the sport and diminish- 
ing the kill. But no such application is made. 
Instead, we find the vicious non-resident 
license. No less than twenty-two States ex- 
act such license fees, and in nine of them the 
license is valid only in the county wherein it 
is issued. This last, be it remarked, is sheer 
robbery. These licenses vary in cost: one 
State exacts $40; eleven mulct the sportsman 
in the sum of $25; the rest have a general rate 
of $10, though there are often, us in Maryland, 
varying rates for different counties. Mis- 
souri permits no hunting whatever by non- 
residents—this is State’s rights with a ven- 
geance. This principle of non-resident li- 
cense is being more and more widely adopted; 
it is a bad feature of the Quarles bill, men- 
tioned above, whereby a fee of $2.50 per day 
is exacted, with a limit of ten days to any 
hunting trip. Only nine States make any pre- 
tense even of licensing residents, and the sums 
charged are ridiculously small, 75 cents and $1. 

Now all this may be very right and proper, 
but we confess our inability to see it in this 
light. Let us consider for a moment how 
these licenses act. Any bloodthirsty market 
gunner, any marauding boy, any sneaking 
pot-shot may kill and maim without restric- 
tion. But when a gentleman sportsman, with 
more true interest in game protection and 
propagation than a whole legislature full of 
politicians, wishes to enjoy a bit of sport, kill- 
ing one bird or animal to every dozen for 
the native pot-hunter, and spending money 
among the folk of his hunting ground, he is 
systematically set upon, discriminated against 
and, in plain language, robbed. We had 
cherished the belief that this land of ours 
was a nation with equal rights for all its 
citizens in all quarters of it, but no loose- 
jointed confederation of colonies could ever 
act with a more petty and short-sighted 
jealousy. Such laws do not fatten the treas- 
ury, for but few will consent to be bled; and 
they do not even preserve the game for resi- 
dent sportsmen, but set a premium on whole- 
sale and irresponsible pot-shooting. Here is 
a respected citizen of one State of the Union, 
deprived in another of certain privileges that 
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any vagrant, “cracker,” or petty thief may 
enjoy through mere accident of residence, 
Our non-legal mind cannot grasp the consti- 
tutionality of such laws. 
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Or all the revolting instances of game 
slaughter that has ever been brought to our 
attention the following, if true, is the worst, 
and should bring the per- 
petrators of this outrage into 
the contempt of every man 
who handles a gun. The crime took place 
on Lake Bistineau, La., on March 6 and 7. 
Not only was the slaughter sickening in re- 
spect of the number killed, but it was done in 
Spring. May the Red Gods visit their own 
curse on these destroyers. The details are to 
be read in the St. Louis Post-Despatch of 
March 9, 1902. Some excerpts are given, 
with comments. The parentheses are ours: 

“Probably the record for the greatest num- 
ber of ducks bagged by three men on one 
short hunt, certainly the highest record cap- 
able of proof by affidavit (what is it the Scrip- 
tures say about ‘glorying in their shame?’ 
Some men can swear to their own disgrace.) 
belongs to — a merchant of Houghton, 
La.: — an Official of Shreveport ; and ——- 
of Bossier City, La.” (In the hope that these 
offenders will see the error of their ways, 
we omit the names.) 

Forty-eight hours saw 1,372 dead ducks— 
pray how many cripples? These merciful 
creatures had no time to gather cripples, of 
course; the paper expressly states “the scores 
given stand only for bagged ducks.” Again, 
the mere abstract number does not produce 
the mental effect of a concrete illustration: 
“The game . made a pile nearly 
as high as a man’s head, and many feet in 
circumference at the base.” We are told 
further that: “The battue is interesting (?) 
alsoasatest of endurance all of them 
were sick and ——— was retching vio- 
lently. (Was this conscience or collywob- 
bles?) “They suffered from intense head- 
aches and occasional spells of weak eyes 
(no wonder: human eyes usually recoil from 
such sights). The gun shoulder of each man, 
and the right arm half way to the elbow were 
black. ” 

These comments do not voice our senti- 
ments alone, based on a chance view of the 
paper. In fact, the indignation is wide- 
spread, as the clipping was sent us from far 
away Indian territory. 


Murder! 
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BOY, DOG AND COON 


BY W. H. NELSON 


It was in the year ’58—Indian summer, with 
its idyllic silence, its hazy repose, its languorous 
lotus ease. I had accepted a chum’s invitation 
to stay all night with him and “ have some fun.” 
The latter proposition, by its very indefiniteness, 
left the way open for all kinds of fun which 
might suggest itself to a boy. Now, to a boy, 
anything but work is fun, and I figured on more 
enjoyment than could be got from a box of 
monkeys. 

I reached my neighbor’s house at early dusk, 
and the good dame—bless her memory! she 
has slept with folded hands the dreamless sleep 
this many a year—fixed us up a dainty little 
bite of supper and then hustled us off out of her 
way. 

George, my chum, had a dog called Bounce. 
I suppose from the facility with which he could 
bounce into the house and steal a ham bone 
from the kitchen table. He was lean, lanky, 
long-legged, leather-bellied, splinter-shinned, 
lop-eared, and wall-eyed. His voice was a 
miniature calliope set to one note, and his gait 
between that of a racehorse at a gallop and a 
sawhorse at a standstill. Like the Coschen’s 
dog, because he was worthless for everything 
else, we concluded he must be a good coon-dog, 
and that that particular Indian summer 
evening was the special, providential oppor- 
tunity to put his qualities to the test. 

To think was to act, and we set forth with 
Bounce thrashing around through the cornfield, 
breaking more stalks than a two-horse team with 
a log roller would have done. 

No axe was taken, and no gun. We didn’t 
need them, or at least we didn’t calculate to need 
‘em. If we came across a coon, why we’d just 
put Bounce at him, and then sit by for the fun. 

Sauntering along at hazard across 2 vacant 
harvest field beyond the corn, we were startled— 
just in the middle of a lie—by a terrific yow-yow- 
y-o-w! from Bounce only a little piece ahead. 

Through the field wandered a shallow brook- 
let, mostly dry, and very drv just then, too 
crooked to know its own mind or to have any 
earnest intentions. By its side grew a thin 
fringe of scrubby oak saplings. Up one of these 
Bounce was heaving his voice in chunks the size 
of a smoke-house, and lo! in the very top was a 
bulky object, either a cat, or a coon. Bounce 











was too excited to bark straight, else one of those 
chunks had surely knocked him out. 

All Nature was swathed in that delicious 
veil that modest earth wears in this, her dis- 
robing season. No moon hung her unwinking 
eye in the heavens, and the timid stars veiled 
their eyes; yet dimly and hugely that bulk in the 
treetop showed up. 

The only weapon in the crowd of us was a 
jack-knife which had descended from Billy 
Barlow, safely dull. We couldn’t shoot old Zip 
with that, nor cut the tree down. To climb, 
then, was—to quote our departed President— 
our “ manifest duty.”” George had asore thumb, 
or was troubled with gravel, or insomnia, or 
some kindred affliction, and couldn’t climb. I 
couldn’t think of any disease likely to rack my 
mortal frame except religion or worms. The 
former didn’t seem to interfere with climbing— 
indeed, rather to encourage it. The latter I 
modestly concealed from motives of family 
pride. Besides, I was always a fool, and ready 
to take other people’s cast-off jobs, and too 
cowardly to confess fear. 

To me, therefore. it fell to ascend to that 
coon—which end was toward me I couldn’t 
tell—and invite him down to share our com- 
pany; to discuss the political situation; to 
waltz awhile with Bounce; in short, to minister 
to the fun. The first eight feet to the branches 
I went with commendable celerity; but after 
that the impulse failed and the higher I got the 
less like eagles’ wings were my mountings. All 
earthly things, however, must end at last, and 
eventually I reached a position from which I 
must either shake Zip out or fall out myself. A 
few desperate wags to the top, while the hair 
stood up on my scalp “like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine,’ and the job was done. My 
victim lost his grip and came whizzing past me, 
raking my back garments with his claws, but 
failing to get a staying hold, much to my 
delight. 

Thump! upon the ground, and Bounce 
jumped him like a Kansas cyclone. Round and 
round they spun, the coon always business end 
forward, Bounce all the time winding his 
deafening fog-horn. Occasionally they would 
mix things and a shindy was the result, such as 
would have bewildered older hunters than we. 
Back and forth, and round and about the battle 
raged, ’till weariness compelled the combatants 
to cease. Bounce drew off to a safe distance to 
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recover his wind and whet his courage. Pres- 
ently Mr. Zip, with his hat in his hand, bade us 
a modest good evening, and was retiring grace- 
fully, when Bounce, remembering his duty as 
host, pressed him to remain a little longer. A 
schottische and two-step, with a cake-walk 
wind-up followed, to which George and I con- 
tributed the music from straining lungs and 
splitting throats. George pranced about like a 
woman with a mouse in her petticoats. I 
exercised Billy Barlow on a limb nearly as 
thick as my leg which, between whittling and 
breaking, I managed to detach from the tree, 
and to construct a bludgeon six feet long. Pok- 
ing round in the grass in an interval of sus- 
pended hostilities, I found the enemy and 
soundly belabored him, beating him into 
unconsciousness, while Bounce lay panting by, 
apparently devoid of interest. When my breath 
was quite exhausted I desisted, and sat down 
to rest. Just then Bounce sprang upon our 
prey ten feet from where I’d been flailing. An 
examination proved that I’d been hammering 
a crawfish hole into indistinguishable pulp. 

A fresh effort when Bounce drew off next 
time was better aimed and I accomplished my 
purpose at last. 

When the poor beast had been pounded out 
of life, I found the hind leg end of ote tied my 
silk handkerchief about that member that 
makes baby tracks in the mud, slung him to the 

ole and between us we bore him to the house, 
ounce trotting behind, a proud victor. 

We “skun” him next morning, after weighing 
him. “He “tipped the scales,” as the fishermen 
say, when they tell their choice lies, at nineteen 
pounds. 


THE ENGLISH SETTER 


Mr. H.W. Huntington, in his recent work, “The 
Show Dog,” devoted to describing the cardinal 
virtues and objectionable features of all the 
breeds of dogs from the show-dog standpoint, 
comments as follows regarding the present 
English setter standard: 

The unfortunate state of affairs that exists at 
present in the ranks of the English setter fanciers 
makes it necessary for the foreign standard to be 

uoted here, and if it is faithfully lived up to 
the dog will be greatly improved and some sort 
of type be apparent at our shows. At present, 
and in fact for some time past, the English setter 
has been rapidly degenerating as a show dog, 
anything apparently that could win in a field 
trial being considered the proper dog to win on 
the bench and to breed as well. The result is 
that we have as many different types winning 
to-day as Joseph of old had colors in his coat. It 
resolves itself into the indisputable fact that 
scarcely a single exhibitor of English setters 
can tell you at the opening of a show which dog 
will orshould win. Hesimply doesn’t know. As 
long as we have judges who can only see good in 
the style of dogs that last won in the field trials, 
and which changes at every field trial, we may 


never hope to bring order out of the chaos that 
now exists and has existed for years. At last 
our fanciers realize “‘ where they are at” and are 
scurrying to get straightened out. The en- 
deavor is commendable, but so very late. A 
decade or so ago, we had some sort of type to 
breed to forthe show bench, but if anyone can tell 
the public what the type of the winning English 
setter of to-day is, he should be crowned “The 
King of the Solons” and half of dogdom would 
contribute generously toward the purchase of a 
suitable “head-piece.” There is but one way 
out of it for the fancier who has the regeneration 
of the dog at heart, and that is to begin all over 
and try to breed to the standard and not to the dog 
whose only recommendation is that he won at a 
certain field trial. Such fanciers as Messrs. 
Laverack and Llewellin would certainly feel 
that all their efforts to improve the breed had 
gone for naught were they to visit some of our 
shows to-day and witness the giving out of the 
ribbons. (The word “giving-out” instead of 
“awarding the prizes” is here used advisedly.) 


The standard rightly says that the head of the 
setter is peculiar to itself, and the farther it is 
away from the spaniel the better. Fullness 
before the eyes is a most objectionable feature, 
as is a short muzzle, while in the same category 
we can well place the snipy or pig-jaw formations 
which too many of our setters possess. There 
should be good depth from the bridge of the nose 
to the lower part of the lip, the contour being 
very clear cut. Ears that are large, of heavy 
leather or set high on the head or away from it 
come under the head of “faults.” Light eyes 
are almost universally condemned, the dark ones 
being the most acceptable. The setter is used 
in hunting birds and his neck therefore should 
be of good length, so as to give him freedom of 
action. It is not so round as the pointer’s, and 
where that conformation exists it counts against 
the dog. Heavy shoulders, or those that are 
close together, are detrimental to the dog’s free 
and easy action and should carry a penalty with 
them. They are wholly out of place in this breed. 
A shallow chest, or flat ribs, legs that are not 
straight, weak pasterns, lightness of bone, or 
absence of strength of loins are faults that 
cannot be overlooked in this dog. The hind- 
quarters, if light, or stifles, if straight, are two 
defects that militate greatly against a dog 
winning the highest prize under good judges. 
The question of the proper sort of feet seems to 
have been settled in favor of the cat-foot well 
covered with hair, though there are some good 
judges who have a leaning for the hare-foot. 
The flag is certainly a characteristic feature of 
the setter, and nothing detracts more from his 
beauty than a failing in this point. One that is 
curly or is carried over the back or is short of 
t= is decidedly faulty. The coat to be 
true to the breed will be declared faulty if it is 
not straight and wholly free from curl, and the 
straighter it is the better. In the matter of 
colors, those that exist should be clear in them- 
selves and be free from all appearance of smutti- 
ness, one color standing out clear from the other. 
There have been some very good dogs that would 
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have become famous winners had their color 
been correct. 

The Westminster Kennel Club Show and 
other shows, in the year of grace 1901, have 
proved toa large number of lovers of the setter, 
whether it be of the English, Gordon or Irish 
branch of the family. that a diversity of opinion 
really does exist as to how the various breeds 
should be judged. The placing of Barton Torv 
in the position where his winning card showed 
him to be, produced a desired effect,as well as 
verifying the old adage that there is no evil but 
has some good. This, however, is but little 
satisfaction to the owner of such a dog, except 
it be that it was a large factor in the calling 
together of ‘‘men who were the stand-bys of the 
English setter in the past” as well as adopting a 
proper standard. It seems to all fanciers of 
this beautiful breed of dogs that the qualifica- 
tion of judges must rest, not in their popularity 
as “good fellows,’’ but as keen observers and 
possessed of ability to balance the good with the 
bad qualities and arrive at a decision that will 
place each dog where he belongs. 
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SOME TIMELY HINTS 


Mr. Haberlein gives the following timely hints 
in the current issue of that very lively dog 
magazine, devoted exclusively to the canine 
family, Dogdom: 


See to it that your dog is comfortable as possi- 
ble during the hot season. Do not confine him 
to illy ventilated quarters, nor shut him up 
in a stable with the family horse. In the latter 
place fleas would surely propagate and multiply 
alarmingly and be hard to eradicate. 

2 * 


During the summer months most of the pup- 
pies are whelped. It is naturally the easiest 
time of year to raise puppies, but also very diffi- 
cult to keep them free from torment—flies, fleas 
and lice easily spring into existence, and unless 
proper precautions be taken considerable suf- 
fering will surely follow. 

¢¢ 


As there is no work for the hunting dog during 
the summer months,. and consequently insuffi- 
cient opportunity for adequate exercise, the 
faithful helpmate usually grows fat and lazy be- 
fore the hunting season again comes around. 
If possible, give the good old dog a run of not 
less than half an hour each day—preferably 
in the cool of the evening before feeding. Should 
it be impractical to have “Sport” accompany 
you about your business during the day, then 
do not tie him up, but allow to romp about 
the yard wherein a can find a cool, aoe re- 
treat, and have access to fresh water at all 
times. 

* ¢ * 

Should there be no enclosure for your dog to 
romp in, and must, therefore, be tied up to pre- 
vent loafing, straying, or getting coaxed away 
and stolen, proceed thus in securing him and 


still permit his moving about tolerably freely: 
Get a strong wire—ten to forty feet long—slip 
a ring on it, fasten wire at each end to stout 
stake, drive the stakes at full stretch of wire, into 
ground and below the surface. Hook the dog’s 
chain to ring running freely on the wire, and 
your dog can run up and down this course at 
will, By attaching such a wire to the side 
of a long wall or house, a runway can be pro- 
vided in similar manner. The kennel can be 
placed a few feet beyond the end of long wire, so 
that the dog can get to and into it without 
needing to be changed. 
‘ee ¢ 

You may have a puppy that you expect 
to train and work on game next fall. If there 
be a gun club in the town that holds a shooting 
match occasionally, it will be a good thing 
if you take the pup out to hear the noise 
and thus become accustomed to the gun. But 
some care must be taken lest you get him 
frightened and gun-shy. Lead the youngster 
near to the shooting grounds, observe his man- 
ner; if startled at the report of guns, then move 
off with pup on a line a little further and in a 
leisurely way again come nearer. Do not act 
as though giving the timid aspirant any atten- 
tion, and when he shows no fear of the noise 
draw nearer and nearer till quite in the rear of 
the shooters. Take a seat upon the ground 
beside the pup and let him make his own ob- - 
servations. A few outings in this manner 
will have a beneficial effect. 


THE QUESTION BOX 
CONDUCTED BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 


Q. Irecently obtained a copy of ‘The Ama- 
teur Trainer.” I find the book specially suited 
for the training of a bird dog, and am therefore 
somewhat disappointed. I have two dogs, a 
beagle and a young collie, and want to teach 
them to keep close to me in taking them out 
walking. They lead well enough on the chain, 
but when running along loose I always have 
trouble with them, as neither one minds me 
then. 

Ans.—While the book does not specially treat 
on the training of the beagle and the collie, it is 
fully adapted to making any dog tractable 
and in every way obedient. The only differ- 
ence in teaching will be that such portions 
of instruction may be omitted as are not re- 
quired in other than a bird dog. 

‘ v 

Q.—I have a fine pointer bitch that came in 
season two weeks ago, and locked her up to 
yass the heat as I did not want to breed her. 
3y accident a cur dog got to her, and I should 
be very thankful for the information as to 
how to prevent her getting puppies. 

Ans.—There are several drugs that can be 
used to prevent gestation, but I never recome 
mend anything of the kind because it may in- 
jure and even cause the death of the bitch ag 
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well. The safest way wil! be to await results. 
She may not have conceived, but in case she 
whelps then destroy the puppies. In doing 
the latter some care must be taken to prevent 
milk fever. Take but one of the litter from 
her each day till all have been disposed of; 
feed sparingly, and in case there be an abundant 
flow of milk press it out in part each day till 
it gradually diminishes. 
es @ 


Q.—I have an English setter puppy, about 
three months old, and am keeping her tied up to 
forget her playfulness, but it does not seem to 
change her in this respect, and as soon as I 
turn her loose she scampers all over town. 
I have ‘‘ The Amateur Trainer” and find therein 
stated that at about her age to take a puppy 
to a place where it can find birds and let her 
find and chase them, ete.; but our nearest 


nothing to be done with a three months’ old pup 
other than to let it grow, get active, courageous 
and ambitious. Snakes?—Ahem! Bottle them 
up and ship to Kansas—this is a “dry” state 
you know. 

i 


Q.—My pointer pup is now four months old 
and am thinking of breaking him, but he is so 
very timid. He hunts birds in the open and 
gives chase, but when they take to cover the 
pup lets up and will not go in the bushes to 
1unt them up again. Would like to know how 
to induce him to follow into and hunt birds 
in the thickets. 

Ans.—By aid of the force collar you can soon 
get him to stop chasing. It will be better, how- 
ever, if you allow the pup a little more time 
before starting in training him in earnest. Young 
dogs hardly ever take to hunting in thickets at 
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grounds for carrying out such instructions 
are seven or eight miles from town, and even 
there quails are almost as scarce as “hen’s 
teeth.”’? It will be very warm here soon, and 
snakes are very plentiful. Under such con- 
ditions would you advise me to go ahead, as 
per the book, and begin breaking her? My 
reason for asking this is on account of the high 
grass and snakes—the latter killed a full grown 
dog only a few days ago on this same ground. 
The pup is very timid. 

Ans.—It is a mistake to tie up so young : 
puppy and the directions in the book are quite 
contrary to such practice. A pup at that age 
must have plenty of exercise to stimulate appe- 
tite, muscular development and growth. And, 
too, an abundance of inclination to romp and 
play is more desirable than to smother that 
propensity by chaining to its kennel. There is 


the beginning, but will get to it as they grow 
more bold and courageous. There should be 
no force employed in the endeavor to get a pup 
into thickets—getting him excited and am- 
bitious to follow the birds will bring it about 
quickest. 

#7 


Q.—Am giving my pointer, five months old, 
a good run every evening—about two hours— 
and, although he starts out lively and speedy, 
he soon settles down to a medium trot, instead 
of galloping as I wish for him to do. He has 
found and pointed quail on several occasions. 
Can I induce him in any way to keep up speed so 
long as out? 

Ans.—You have been overtaxing the puppy’s 
strength and that has made a “ trotter’’ of him. 
A young dog should have plenty of exercise, 


a 
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but must never be run till tired out. As soon as 

he quits galloping it is time to call him to heel. 

By allowing down only so long as fresh and active 

speed will be enhanced, but to continue longer 

will invariably result in a slow dog for all times. 
ee @ 


Q.—I am the owner of a beagle hound, one 
year old, and which I would like to train on 
hare, rabbit, groundhog, etc., and if not encroach- 
ing upon you too much, will you kindly advise 
me on the subject? I know that if a beagle 
once chases a rabbit or hare he will pick up 
for himself; but I want to give my dog a sys- 
tematic training. As there are any number of 
books published on training bird dogs and fox 
hounds, I believe something on training beagles 
should be procurable, but I have been unable 
to find out where anything on the subject 
could be secured, and for that reason I take 
the liberty of asking you if you could help me 


not care to go to any particular trouble in giving 
the dogs any systematic training, such as is 
required to properly fit a bird dog for shooting 
purposes,‘ and just leave it to the dogs them- 
selves to acquife the necessary knowledge. 
This they will do in course of time by experience 
and the tutelage of a good leader. There are 
others, however, who want their dogs under 
control and do not mind the time and patience 
required in making them tractable, easily man- 
aged and obedient—remaining at heel till 
ordered forward ; responding promptly to whistle 
or horn; hunting in the course indicated by a 
wave of the hand, etc., and The Amateur 
Trainer (FreLD AND STREAM can furnish the book 
promptly) will be found the best guide book for 
teaching the above most speedily and satis- 
factorily. Of course, this book is especially 
designed for the systematic training of the bird 
dog, but merely by leaving off such portions 
of the instructions as are not required in the 
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out in the training of my dog. I hope you 
will give me an answer at your early conveni- 
ence, and that it will be favorable, as any infor- 
mation you may be able to give will be appre- 
ciated. 

Ans.—The beagle is a natural rabbit hunter— 
seeks intuitively and becomes proficient in his 
work by imitation and experience. Sportsmen 
who love that particular sport usually form a 
pack—five to twelve or more—and the leader 
of such pack instinctively acts as tutor to his 
followers. Before long, after a pack has been 
formed, it will be noticed that one particular 
dog in the lot stands out prominently above all 
the rest—excels by dint of sagacity, keen nose, 
speed, endurance, and ,experience—and the 
maneuvers are observed and imitated by his 
running mates. Consequently, the longer a 
pack works together the better and more effi- 
cient will it be. As a rule, beagle owners do 
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work of the beagle, the latter can be made as 
tractable and obedient as desired—the same 
applies to teaching any other breed of dogs, 
excepting the toy dog. 


¢ 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Although dogs are carnivorous animals, domes- 
tication and association with man has resulted 
in changes in their organs of digestion, which 
render a mixed diet, or one containing meat, 
grain and vegetables, most suitable. 

Meat does not affect the scent of a dog, as is 
frequently stated ; neither doesit cause worms nor 
distemper; in fact, an all-meat diet would be a 
very good one, if the dog were given unlimited 
exercise. But where the life led is artificial 
and the opportunity for exercise is limited, a 
light, easily-digested diet is more satisfactory. 
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Dogs should be fed twice a day, a light meal in 
the morning and a heavier one at night, the 
animal being allowed to eat until satisfied. 
The remnants of the meal should then be imme- 
diately removed. Pet dogs suffer from over- 
feeding, and the promiscuous use of sweets and 
candies produces indigestion and other ailments. 
The proper diet for them is crackers, stale or 
toasted bread and milk and a little well-cooked 
lean meat, beef broths, etc., with an occasional 
bone 

Where but one or two dogs are kept, table 
scraps, if fresh and not too highly seasoned, and 
free from chicken or fish bones, make a satis- 
factory diet. 

Where a number of dogs are kept an excellent 
diet can be prepared by boiling sheep or beef 
heads until soft, and then thickening the liquor 
in which they are boiled with stale bread, 
crackers, vegetables, and oat or corn meal, etc. 

Nearly all dogs are fond of boiled liver, and it 
can be given with good results once or twice a 
week, as it has a mild, laxative effect upon the 
bowels. 

Dog biscuits have come into general use the 
last few years, and, although some dogs refuse 
to eat them, a little tact and perseverance upon 
the part of the owner will accustom the dog to 
them; they form a very satisfactory diet and 
reduce the trouble of feeding to a minimum. 
They can be fed dry, or broken up and moistened 
with meat liquor or milk. 

Puppies can be weaned by dipping their noses 
into a pan of milk. They proceed to lick the 
milk off from their noses and soon learn to lap 
the milk. They should be fed at least six times 
a day on milk which has beenscalded; to it can be 


gradually added broken crackers and other 
solid food. Sour milk should also be given 


frequently as it is a preventive of worms. 

Your dog is entitled to a bath at least once a 
week; in warm weather oftener. His beauty, 
health and happiness depend on it, for if prope rly 
done, the fleas and lice which ordinarily torment 
all dogs are destroyed, and the coat made soft 
and glossy. Every precaution should be taken 
to prevent the animal contracting cold. If it is 
to be done out of doors, during the summer, a 
warm, sunshiny day should be selected; if in the 
house, see that the room is properly heated, and 
do not allow the animal to enter the open air 
until the coat and skin are thoroughly dry. 
The large breeds, such as St. Bernards, can be 
stood on some clean surface; collies and setters 
can be placed in an ordinary tub, while an 
ordinary foot-pan will answer for small house 
dogs. 

Fill the tub with lukewarm water as high as 
the dog’s knees; to this add a disinfectant in the 
proportion of a ‘table ‘spoonful to the gallon. It 
softens the water, destroys all inaoshn or germs, 
and assists in cleansing the skin. The animai?s 
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coat should then be moistened all over, beginning 
at the neck and shoulders, either pouring on the 
water from a small tin cup or using a sponge. 
A small quantity of a good soap should then be 
rubbed well into the coat, more water gradu: m4 
added, and the animal carefully rubbed until : 
profuse lather is produced. Allow this to re seals 
on a few moments, and then rinse off with clean 
water, to which a disinfectant has been added in 
the proportion of a tablespoonful to the gallon of 
water. 

The animal must now be carefully dried with a 
coarse towel, one made from a salt sack cut into 
suitable sizes is sufficient and durable. Smaller 


dogs require softer towels. The long-haired 
breeds, such as Yorkshires and Skyes, should 


be dried before a fire by brushing with two or 
more ordinary soft hairbrushes, which can be 
alternately warmed and used, thus preventing 
the matting, snarling and breaking of the hair 
which would result from rubbing with a towel. 
Follow the above directions carefully; avoid 
coarse dog soaps that irritate the skin and destroy 
the natural gloss of the hair. Use only a 
standard dog shampoo or soap and your dog will 
have a handsome, glossy coat, his skin will be 
soft and velvety, ‘all irritation allayed, pimples 
and scurf removed, fleas and lice destroyed, and 
the objectionable “ ‘doggy” smell done away with, 
—Dent’s Doggy Hints. 
e 
A UNIQUE PRESENTATION 

The readers of FIELD AND STREAM will doubt- 
less be glad to know that we have taken a step 
toward further cementing the cordial relations 
existing between British and American sports- 
men by presenting a silver cup to the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association of England for open com- 
petition at their Coronation Dog Show, to be held 
June 10th, 11th and 12th. This association has 
for its patroness Her Majesty the Queen; for 
its President, Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Connaught, and for its Committee, most of 
the noble sportswomen of the empire. It is 
our hope that the cup may, at some date, be- 
come the feature of an international competi- 
tion. 

The cup bears the combined coats-of-arms of 
Great Britain and America on one face, the seal 
of the Ladies’ Kennel Association on another, 
the unique buffalo-skull device of Fretp AnD 
Srream on the third face, while the presenta- 
tion face bears the picture of a prize-winning 
bull dog. The makers of this cup, the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, New York City, claim 
that the engraving is the finest piece of work 
ever done in America. The cup is unique in 
sporting annals, being the first ever offered for 
British competition by a representative American 
publication. 
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AT THE SEASHORE 


SEASHORE and summer,—it seems the most 
natural thing in the world to couple them to- 
gether. The sea breezes are oft an effective 
remedy for that enervated feeling one gets by 
staying in the city when the temperature is— 
well, higher than we want it to be. But after 
we have lounged on the beach for a little while 
and gotten cooled off somewhat, we begin to 
look around for some other kind of pleasure. 
And here’s where our friend, the camera, offers its 
services, and you will find ample opportunity to 
exhaust your supply of plates in an incredibly 
short time. There’s the sea, the beach, the 
children playing, the fair bathers (etiquette 
requires that they be called fair), and the other 
sights on land and water. If these subject: do 
not appeal to you, you can wander away from 
those parts of the beach most liberally patron- 
ized and find pleasure in photographing pretty 
surf or cloud effects, see picture material in 
pieces of wreckage waited hither by the sea, and 
if these remnants could but speak, what tales 
they could tell. Then, too, some few half- 
hidden rocks may furnish an acceptable subject. 
In short, there is an immense quantity of picture 
material at the seashore for the serious worker 
and for him who seeks little else but fun. 

As to apparatus—be content with what you 
have; the same camera that served you so faith- 
fully in the woods will do likewise by the sea. 
It is not so much a question as to what instru- 
ment to use as to how to take care of the one 
you already have. For instance, there are at 
east two things which are harmful to a camera 
‘by the sad sea waves.’ I refer to moisture and 
sand. Dampness is the forerunner of rust, and 
the sand will work into every little hole and 
crevice anddonoendofharm. Prevention being 
better than cure, it’s a first-class scheme to rub a 
little oil on the metal parts of your camera ere 
you start; this will ward off rust. A lens shade 
will obviate reflections, and in case you happen 
to be working close to the water’s edge, it will 
also protect the objective from spray. 

As it always seems to be windy at the seashore, 
a word as to the focusing cloth will be in order. 
Let it be ample in size—large enough, in fact, so 
that it can be fastened around the lens and still 
leave enough to wrap around the head. I saw 


one last season which answered the purpose 
admirably. A hole, just large enough to let the 
lens through, was cut a little below the center; 
at the two corners and middle of the edge nearest 
the hole were attached pieces of string about a 
foot long. To use it, throw it over the camera, 
completely covering it with the exception of the 
lens, which is slipped through the hole men- 
tioned. The three strings which, of course, 
hang below the front baseboard, are tied to the 
tripod legs to prevent the cloth from blowing 
away. Focussing is done under the cloth, and 
this in no way impedes the operator’s mov ements. 
Naturally, the focussing cloth must be sufficiently 
large to cover the worker’s head. 

A color-sensitive plate comes in handy—one 
of medium speed preferred. The ordinary 
emulsions give good results, but I am inclined to 
favor the orthos andisos. It is often nec essary to 
use a screen with the latter. If your plates are 
backed, so much the better, as the excessive 
light glare i is liable to cause halation. 

The man who likes making snapshots can in- 
dulge to his heart’s content at the seashore, for 
it is almost impossible to underexpose. It is 
safe to say that almost all exposures under these 
conditions come well within the second mark. 
Indeed, one one-hundredth of a second is 
ample in five cases out of ten. Do not forget 
that with a screen the exposure is considerably 
increased—anywhere from three to six times. 
The best time to take pictures is before ten in 
the morning and after four in the afternoon. 
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A BIRD SKETCH-BOOK 


Did you ever think of the pleasure incident to 
making and studying such a record—a bird 
sketch-book? And by this, I mean a pictorial 
diary of the habits and movements of the 
feathered tribes, a collection of pictures depicting 
bird life from the time they reach us from 
southern climes on the advent of warm weather 
until autumn forces them to return to their 
winter abodes. 

To merely sit down and watch the birds, month 
by month, is interesting; but how much more 
satisfactory to obtain photographs of them, and 
thus transform momentary into lasting pleasure ! 
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The birds start from the south in flocks, but 
ere the destination point is scarce in sight, a 
separation into small tribes takes place, each 
striking out in the direction and for the goal 
which offers the most suitable food and shelter. 
With the question of territory decided, comes 
the selection of a suitable mate, provided this 
important and delicate matter has not been 
attended to en route, as it ofttimes is. The 
‘““newly-wed ” then set about to build a home for 
the young so soon to follow. The transportation 
of food to the offspring is the next absorbing 
question. Are not all these incidents of bird life 
interesting, and should not the owner of a 
camera congratulate himself on the possession of 
the power to indelibly record the movements of 
the feathered population? True, it requires a 
certain amount of patience—it may mean 
many an hour of waiting for the opportune 
moment, but the reward is great; we can glory 
in the ownership of pictures that are indeed a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever, and the work 
of our own hands, too. 

What a charming, artistic and satisfying 
souvenir of the summer’s work—an album of 
prints so arranged as to tell a connected story of 
bird life for six consecutive months! And the 
material for such a sketch book can often be 
found at our very doors, within the limit of a 
five-cent car fare. 


THE VALUE OF FLOWER STUDIES 


“As a lesson in composition, nothing that I 
can call to mind at the moment will equal two 
or three hours spent with a few sprays of any sim- 
ple flowers as subjects for the camera. For 
studying lighting, as well as the rendition of 
color values and textures, one can hardly wish 
for better subjects. Good composition, good 
values, good texture and good lighting is a rare 
combination in this class of work. You may, 
perhaps, get two of these, but try for all four in 
the same picture and see how hard it is. The 
arrangement of the flowers will teach you les- 
sons in composition that will be of value in mak- 
ing groups; the lighting is a study that you can 
hardly overdo; the effect of isochromatic plates 
and color screens is much better investigated in 
this way, while texture and its rendition, the 
strong point of our art, if we only realized it, 
is a serious study in itself. When you have 
mastered these four points, learn to get relief, 
roundness and atmosphere. If then you can 
secure, by the aid of knowledge obtained, a little 
“ feeling,’’ your photographs will be pictures and 
your pictures pleasing. Try, by your treatment, 
to suggest the bold assertiveness of this flower, 
the homely grace and simplicity of the other. 
The lighting, the arrangement of line, the choice 
of background and a dozen other things will all 
assist if employed intelligently. Even the tone 
of the print and mount will help. The proper 
trimming of the print can alee or mar the 
result. A little study and you will agree with 


me that flowers are worth a few hours’ time on a 
rainy afternoon.” 
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I quote the above from Western Camera Notes 
because it seems to me that the photographing 
of flowers should appeal more strongly to the 
nature lover than to anyone else. If you are a 
sportsman, you must love the open air—Nature, 
in short; and what excellent opportunities these 
tramps across the country afford for studying 
the flowers in their natural haunts. A few 
choice flower studies on the wall, neatly framed, 
would prove a source of much consolation when 
the green fields and trees are safely ensconced 
in a mantle of snow. 


@ 
THE CAMERA IN GARDENING 


The best preparation for gardening is to go 
afield and see the things that grow there. Take 
photographs in order to focus your attention on 
specified objects, to concentrate your observa- 
tion, to train your artistic sense. An ardent 
admirer of Nature once told me that he never 
knew Nature until he purchased a camera. If 
you have a camera, stop taking pictures of your 
friends and the making of mere souvenirs, and 
try the photographing of plants and animals and 
small laieoapen. Notice that the ground 
glass of your camera concentrates and limits 
your landscape. The border pieces frame it. 
‘Always see how your picture looks on the ground 
glass before you make your exposure. Move 
your camera until you have an artistic composi- 
tion, one that will have a pictorial or picturesque 
character. Avoid somplate for such work as 
this. Take your time. At the end of a year 
tell me if you are not a nature lover. If to-day 
you care for only pinks and roses and other prim 
flowers, next year you will admire also the 
weedy tangles, the spray of wild corvolvulus 
on the old fence, the winter stalks of the sun- 
flower, the dripping water trough by the road- 
side, the pct. ned bird’s nest and the pose of 
the grasshopper. —Country Life in America. 


@ 
AN INGENIOUS DEVICE 


It is said that an English photographer, Mr. 
O. G. Pike, is the inventor of a clever scheme 
pinta _* are made to take their own pic- 
tures. An electrical wire, connected with the 
camera po some point out in the fie ld, supports 
a piece of tempting bait. The arrangement is 
such that the shutter is automatically released on 
the removal of the bait and the exposure made 
before the bird can get away. 


@ 
GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


If you are in a great hurry to see results, it is 
possible to take a print from a negative while it is 
still wet—yes, and before being fixed, too. It is 
not well to make a habit of doing this all the 
time, but I’ll tell you how it’s done, in case the 
necessity arises. When de »velopment is com- 
pleted, rinse the negative for a few seconds under 
the faucet; then immerse a piece of Velox paper 
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in clean water and bring it into contact with the 
negative. Give a little longer exposure than 
usual; otherwise, the manipulation is exactly 
the same as if the negative had been previously 
fixed, washed and dried in the ordinary way. 
The brief exposure to actinic light does not 
seem to cause any serious injury to the image. 
When print has been obtained, fix, wash and 
dry negative as usual. This method is used 
quite extensively by newspaper men. 
* = * 

It is generally admitted that silver stains on 
negatives are about the hardest blemish there is 
to get rid of. They are due to two causes, first 
printing from an imperfectly dried negative, and 
second, using damp paper. Here is an effective 
remedy. Prepare the iivolng solution: Hypo, 
two ounces; sodium phosphate, five grains; 
nitrate of lead, one-fourth ounce; dissolve in 
water, six ounces, then add alum, one-fourth 
ounce. In order to clear solution, let it stand 
for a short time before using. Leave negative 
in this bath until stains tone away. Wash 
thoroughly and dry as usual. 

’ 6 @ 

Do not let the fingers touch the emulsion side 
of the plate when putting it in the holder. There 
is a certain amount of oil in the skin and the 
developer will not act properly on the spots so 
made. 

* ¢ @ 

A handful of small shot ought to be included 
in every photographer’s den. It is the best 
thing to remove that dirty marking which an old 
developer or fixing bath leaves in the bottle. The 
shot will cut up the dirt like a knife. Shake hard. 

* 6 s 


There’s plenty of foliage on the trees now, 
and if you use an orthochromatic or isochro- 
matic plate instead of the ordinary kind, you 
will be more than pleased with the result. 
It’s a popular fallacy that it is difficult to de- 
velop these color-sensitive plates. I never have 
any trouble with them. You must be sure that 
your light is absolutely safe, though. Use both 
an orange and ruby glass in your lantern, re- 
duce the quality of illumination to a minimum, 
develop in perfect darkness, except when really 
necessary to examine the progress of _develop- 
ment, and all will be well. 

se * 


The best of us get pin-holes in our negatives at 
some time or another. They will show up once 
in a while, no matter how careful or expert one 
may be. While it may not happen often, it is 
nice to know how to get rid of them. I have 
tried all kinds of remedies, but cannot recall a 
better one than E. W. N. Ideal Spotting Me- 
dium. The medium comes in two shades, cold 
and warm black, so that any tint can be matched. 
The print will be entirely free from spots. 

* ¢ > 


The hot weather is close at hand now, the 
time when the amateur feels like taking his 
plates to the dealer and letting someone else 
enjoy (?) the dark-room. Did you ever try this 


scheme for reducing the temperature: hanging 
a wet sheet across the room? Half fill the bath 
tub with water, take out the plug and let the 
faucet run. The constant change of cold water 
will help matters, too. It will not do any good 
to cool the solutions so long as the temperature 
of the room is high. The temperature of the 
solutions conforms to that of the room, and not 
vice versa, 
_— 

The summer heat, too, is likely to frill your 
plates, and this renders an acid fixing bath al- 
most a necessity. I do not know of any better 
than Cramer’s. Here is the formula: Solution 
No. 1—water, ninety-six ounces, hyposulphite 
of soda, thirty-two ounces. Solution No. 2 
water, thirty-two ounces, sulphite of soda crys., 
four ounces (or two ounces dry), sulphuric acid, 
one-half ounce, powdered chrome alum, two 
ounces. Pour No. 2 into No. 1, while stirring 
well. The sulphuric acid must be added grad- 
ually. This bath remains clear after frequent 
use, hardens the film and does not cause any 
discoloration. 


PY ROGALLOL 


It is to be regretted that pyrogallol is not more 
popular with the amateur fraternity. The fact 
that it stains and this cannot be denied—has 
doubtless done much to confine its use almost 
exclusively to the professional worker, especially 
in this country. Pyro, however, has no equal 
as an all around developer, and if the amateur 
will only give it a fair trial, the finely balanced 
negatives which‘it yields will more than compen- 
sate for his trouble—and a little stain on the nails 
and fingers. The formula give is not a cure-all, 
but simply a rationally proportioned developer, 
one that has stood the test of time and proven 
excellent when properly handled. Here it is: 

1. Pyro, two drachms; sulphite of soda, six 
drachms; bromide of potassium, five grains; 
citric acid, fifteen grains; water, three ounces. 

2. Sulphite of soda, six drachms; carbonate of 
potassium, six drachms; water, three ounces. 

Dissolve the sulphite, bromide and citric acid 
(No. 1) in warm water, adding the pyro when 
the solution is cold. No. 2 should also be made 
up with warm water. Keep solutions 1 and 2 
in separate bottles, well stoppered and com- 
pletely filled. The writer uses bottles with a 
metal screw top, cork lined. For approxi- 
mately correct exposures, take one drachm each 
of No. 1 and No. 2 and two ounces of water. 
This will make enough developer for a 4x5 plate. 
I would recommend increasing the quantity of 
solution by one-half for 5x7 plates. 

It is important that the tray be gently rocked 
during the entire process of development or the 
negative will have a blotchy appearance. A 
pyro developer can be used only once. When 
solution No. 1 turns very dark, almost black, it 
is useless. Pyro negatives are usually slow 
printers. Should the fingers become stained, 
rub them gently with a good sized crystal of 
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citric acid before drying them.—VoiTIER in 


Camera and Dark Room. 
@ 
FORMULA FOR BROMIDE PAPER 
Wm. Neale recommends the use of the follow- 
ing formula as giving excellent results: 
A developer which has been found most 


useful and economical, together with being 
eaily adapted for any ‘and all grades of neg- 


atives, be they soft or hard, is of the three- 
solution variety, viz: 
No. 1. One hundred and twenty grains 


metol, two and one-half ounces sulphite soda, 
fifteen ounces water. 

No. 2. One hundred and twenty grains hydro- 
quinone, two and one-half ounces _ sulphite 
soda, fifteen ounces water. 

No. 3. Carbonate or sal soda to test forty per 
cent “hydrometer.” (One ounce soda to 
twelve of water.) 

To develop.—For an exposure made from 
a negative of good quality, “one which you 
would generally ane as being fair,” take two 
parts or No. 1, two parts No. 2, one part No. 3, 
ten parts water—to which add about ten drops 
bromide, ten per cent. solution. 

For the development of prints made from 
negatives lacking density, take one part No. 1, 
five parts No. 2, one part No. 3, and from four 
to seven parts water. 

When softness is required, or when negaative is 
hard and contrasty, use five parts No. 1, two parts 
No. 2, three parts No. 3, and fifteen parts water. 

The object of a developer as herein given 
is to aid the manipulator in getting any result 
desired, using metol in excess for softness and 
hydroquinone for contrast. Bromide, it is 
understood, is also a helping friend in the last- 
named case. One can, with a little judgment, so 
control a three-solution developer that the 
amount of latitude obtained is almost unlimited. 
—Bromide Monthly. 

@ 
NOTES 

I dropped in at Chas. H. Loeber’s, 12 East 
Seventeenth street, the other day and couldn’t 
help admiring the Century camera. It’s a 
pleasure to own an instrument so perfect in 


mechanical construction, general design and 
finish. Embracing every improvement, sports- 
men will do well to look into its merits. Every 
camera is sold under a strong guarantee. Cata- 


logue can be had from Mr. Loeber or direct from 
the Century Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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There’s economy in buying an “Al Vista” 
camera. If you prefer plates, it will take them; 
if you like films best, it will admit their use also. 
If you want a 4x5 picture, the “ Al Vista” can be 
so adjusted, while the same instrument will 
turn out a picture nearly a foot and a half long, as 
well as all intermediate sizes. Panoramic views 
are exceedingly artistic, and _ besides giving a 
comprehensive idea of the country, make very 
excellent wall decorations. You can buy the 
“Al Vista” on monthly installments. The 
Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington, Wis., will 
tell you all about it. 


* * * 


I would again remind you that we will be 
glad to have you send in any particularly good 
prints you may have on subjects interesting to 
readers of FrzLp AND STREAM. How about the 
pictures you take on your fishing or touring 
trips? Address all photographs to the Camera 
Editor of Fretp anp Stream, 35 West Twenty- 
first street, New York City 


* * * 


To own one of the few lenses whose names 
have become photographic household words, so 
to speak, is probably the ambition of every pho- 
tographer. So excellent a reputation have 
these favorites earned that it is almost impos- 
sible to persuade him to even consider the claims 
made by the makers of other objectives. A 
recent product, however, bids fair to revolu- 
tionize this condition. It has been named the 
“Verastigmat” (true stigmat), and its manu- 
facturers are so confident that it is as good, if 
not better, than the existing best that they offer 
to send it for competitive trial against any others 
the favorites included. Some of the good points 
of the “ Verastigmat,’’ briefly stated, are—per- 
fect freedom from astigmatism—high workin 
speed (f. 6.8) with absolute flatness of field an 
uniformity of definition—uniform illumination, 
availability as a wide angle, its covering capacity 
at f 16 being two or three sizes larger than the 
plate for which it is rated—its conv ertibility, 
1, e., each combination (a perfect single anastig- 
mat) can be used by itself. There is no ques- 
tion that a lens of the anastigmatic type 1s of 
special value in outdoor work, requiring rapidity. 
The Manhattan Optical Company ,Cresskill, N.J., 
will, for the asking, send you a booklet more 
minutely describing the ‘“‘ Verastigmat,” and an 
examination of the illustration on pages 4 and 5 
will convince you that the stated covering 

capacity is actual, not theoretical. 























We frequently receive requests for information about a good place to go for a certain kind of outing. 
Usually if applicants would refer to the back numbers of “ Field and Stream” they would find the informa- 
tion they desire, based on the experiences of reliable correspondents. A bound volume of “ Field and Stream” 
is a valuable book of sportsmen’s literature and information. Save all your back numbers. Have them securely 
bound each year, or send us sixty-five cents and we will send you post-paid a patent binder. 


A FOREST TRAIL 
BY J. M. BULKLEY 


Ir is not givento every man to penetrate 
into the very heart of the forest primeval 
where he may, if he chooses, learn the secrets 
that are therein hidden, and hold intercourse 
with Nature at first hand; neither is it given 
to every man to desire it. A most wise and 
fortunate provision, in fact, that we do not 
all wish to do the same things. So it is well 
that we all do not understand the “various 
language,’’ as Bryant has said is spoken “ to him 
who in love of Nature holds communion with 
her visible forms.’”’ To stand in the august 
presence of century old monarchs of the forest, 
in the subdued light and amid the impressive 
silence of the woods, into whose fastnesses no 
white man may have previously intruded, save 
possibly the hurrying government surveyor; 
where no gun nor voice has awakened the sleep- 
ing echoes save those of the red man, nor any 
sound disturbs the profound silence save the 
music of the birds, the chattering of the squirrel, 
the whirring of the partridge, the rythm of the 
summer breeze, or the roar of winter’s tempest, is 
indeed inspiring. 

To him who is in sympathy how great the 
privilege of treading the forest primeval. How 
far above “thrones, dominations, princedoms, 
virtues, powers!’’ There may be hardships, 
but it is remarkable with what pure satisfaction 
the dweller in these woods will reach his wun 4 
on the eve of a tempestuous night, as though 
he had got to his inn, and, rolling himself in his 
blanket, stretch himself upon his six feet by two 
bed of dripping fir twigs, within his house of 
canvas, snug as a meadow mouse in her nest. 
But the crisp, glorious October days! the softer 
summer rambles by lake and stream !—we can 
easily find excuses for those Kings of England 
who formerly had their forests “to hold the 
king’s game’”’ for royal sport, sometimes de- 
stroying villages to create or extend them. 
Here we have the real thing into which we may 
almost step from the platform of a Pullman or 
from the deck of a steam yacht. 


It was a typical Canadian October morning, 
all the manifold glories of a northern autumn 
were lavishly in evidence—such a day that calls 
forth a pean for one’s birth and life. The foam- 
ing rapids of Sault Ste Marie seemed eloquent 
of the scene in their boisterous tossing and 
rushing towards the quiet waters of the broad 
river below, and the tourist more than ever 
willing to take the risk of the exciting experi- 
ence in the half-breed’s canoe as it shoots 
through the narrow, rocky channels. 

At the “Soo” station of the Algoma Central 
Railroad, which is the western terminus, was 
standing a train of that road waiting the start- 
ing signal, and on the station platform that 
energetic, tactful and capable official, the gen- 
eral traffic manager, and as my host, the genial 
and thoughtful entertainer, the devotee of rod 
and gun, W. B. Rosevear, being all one and 
the same person. There were also gathered there 
three or four men with various business-like 
looking hunting accoutrements, a couple of very 
promising dogs and sundry boxes, bags and par- 
cels—all destined up the line. 

The particular group in which we are in- 
terested, however, comprised the aforesaid gen- 
eral traffic manager and this historian. There 
appearing to be nothing more to wait for, the con- 
ductor gave the word and we were off. The 
train was a mixed one and our car an observa- 
tion car, the observatory being the cupola of the 
caboose. Nothing could be finer, no arrange- 
ment so positively beyond criticism as this ele- 
vated position for observing every object within 
the range of vision. The windows are open on 
all sides, and an uninterrupted and unob- 
structed view is had that heavily discounts the 
rear view of the regulation observation car. 
Seated in comfortable arm chairs and puffing away 
on our briar roots, we were, or ought to have been, 
at peace with all the world. The Algoma Central, 
let me say, while we are passing over it, is a phe- 
nomenal railroad. It is only a yearling and 
new roads are sometimes capable of impress- 
ing one with the notion that they were built 
either as an experiment or to sell out, or at the 
best a temporary affair that might, possibly, 
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become not so bad after awhile, if money held 
out. But this road is not that kind; it is one of 
the gigantic enterprises of this region, one of the 
allied interests of the great Lake Superior Power 
Company, organized and perfected by F. H. 
Clergue and his coadjutors. It was perfected 
as one of the means for developing the Algoma 
District and utilizing the enormous mineral 
wealth of this region and the vast tracts of 
timber lands. It starts from the Canadian 
“Soo,” and its northern terminus will be 
Moose Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, traversing 
nearly five hundred miles of the unbroken 





MAKING A STEEL PATH THROUGH THE 
FOREST RUNNING TOWARDS HUDSON’S 


DENSE 
BAY 


forests of Canada and the richest mineral lands 
of the Northwest. We (you and I, my indul- 
gent reader) are just now interested in what 
it means for us and our friends. We are not 
specially looking for gold mines, copper or iron 
mines, in which to invest our ‘industrial “ divi- 
dends,”’ we are more particularly wanting to 
see what was done for this great northern 
country when favors were given out at the 
beginning of all things, and what inducements 
now exist for the few of us who know a good 
thing when we see it, in the way of a stopping 
place during periodical divorcements from 
business. The roadbed is as carefully and 
substantially built as the great trunk lines; 
ninety-pound rails, stone ballast, steel bridges 
and concrete masonry give permanency to the 
line and a feeling of security to the traveler. 
One hundred-ton locomotives haul the trains, 
and on every hand are seen the evidences of 
the determination to make this the grand high- 
way to one of the most interesting regions in 
North America. We are reaching a speed 
now of more than forty miles an hour, increasing 
to sixty by and by; yet, in our elevated perch, 
where we would be most likely to feel the mo- 
tion caused by uneven and _ poorly-ballasted 
track, we are sliding along as smoothly as an 
automobile on a concrete pavement. Spread 
out before us, as we reach the highest elevation, 
some six hundred feet above the level of Lake 
Superior, whose waters we see glistening in the 
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distance, are hardwood forests resplendent in 
the rich colors of autumn; as we cross the great 
trestle at Belleview, a thousand feet in length 
and something over a hundred feet in height, a 
magnificent panorama is unfolded to the view, 
the entire valley of the Goulais, from whose 
banks the great hills rise on either side to a 
height of hundreds of feet, and whose sides 
to the peak are ablaze with the brilliant colors of 
the autumn foliage, of maple, birch, brought 
out vividly against the “black growth” of 
fir, spruce and cedar. Our first stop is at 
Aweres, where two of our hunters leave us with 
the dogs, and are speedily lost to sight in the 
dense woods, which begin at the very line of 
the railroad. A short distance from the log 
station is Aweres Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water of considerable extent and great depth, 
with irregular outlines, teeming with trout: 
the shores are wooded to the water’s edge, with 
scarcely a rod of marsh throughout its entire 
boundary. Undulating hills are seen in the 
distance, while from a jutting promontory one 
can take in the sweep of landscape and water 
stretch of the rarest beauty. 

We continue along our journey, however, for 
twenty miles or more, until we reach as pur of 
the railroad building through the forest to reach 
a copper mine, and the wealth of spruce timber 
which is to be cut for the great pulp mills at the 
Soo. Here we disembark, with necessary and 
convenient accessories in the way of tackle, 
for we are out after trout and not moose this 
trip. Plunging at once into the thick woods we 
find a faint trail a part of the way and then 
“go it blind,’”’ occasional glimpses of distant 
sparkling water guiding us to what I am willing 
right here to concede to be one of the most 
charming inland lakes on the globe. It is 
Breitung Lake. As we emerged from the 
woods at its shores, and I had my first view of 
the scene, the sun was just reaching the tops of 
the tallest trees of the forest, and sending a 
golden flood of light full upon the opposite 
woods which grew close to the water’s edge. 
The clear, blue waters stretched away around a 
bend some three-quarters of a mile, while the 
extreme width at its broadest point was about 
half amile. Back of us, and around us on three 
sides was an unbroken forest of magnificent tim- 
ber, where moose, caribou, deer, otter, beaver and 
other animals make their home. There were 
moose signs not twenty hours old, and one of 
these superb creatures was shot within five 
miles of where we were the following day. We 
were to find a skiff on the shores of Breitung 
Lake, but as it did not show up my obliging 
companion started on a prospecting expedi- 
tion to find it or some other similar craft. An 
absence of half an hour followed, and I was given 
full opportunity to appreciate the absolute 
and awtul stillness of a big forest. Humboldt 
has written an interesting chapter on the 
primitive forest, but no one so far as I know 
has yet described the difference between the 
grand wild forest, like that in which I now 
found myself, and the tame one with which man 
is generally familiar. 











I thought of Thoreau’s words in speaking 
of the Maine woods in 1850, which were elicited 
by the same impressions: “Those woods differ 
essentially from ours; there you are never re- 
minded that the wilderness which you are 
threading is, after all, some villagers’ twenty- 
acre wood lot, some widow’s dower, or patri- 
mony from which her ancestors sledded fuel 
for generations, minutely described in some old 
deed, and where old boundary marks are found 
every forty rods, if you wish.”’ Here the woods 
are so dense and the trees so enormous that a 
squirrel could travel the whole province on their 
tops, were it not for lakes and rivers. The 
regular dip of oars interrupts further reflec- 
tions and directly the indefatigable Rosevear 
shoots into the little estuary. Not a minute is 
lost, for the day is waning, and we want to 

catch the return train at the end of another 
tramp. So in we go. I make a determined 
effort to take the cars, and give my friend a rest, 
that is to say, a slightly determined effort. There 
was no actual controversy about it, for I never 
like to thwart the wishes of a man like the gen- 
eral traffic manager, who on this occasion 
seemed to want to row the skiff and troll at the 
same time. I occupied the stern and paid out 
about a hundred and fifty feet of line as we 
started down the lake at about its middle. Mr. 
Rosevear had been telling me about a peculiar 
trout that had once been caught in another lake 
further down which was apparently a distinct 
species, and was wondering whether we should 
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be fortunate enough to get a strike from one 


to-day. The strike came before I was _ pre- 
pared to take care of it, and I scored the first 
miss. Ten minutes later, however, my line 


was given a tug at the far end; a quick response 
and the capture was made; hauling in as rapidly 
as due care would permit, I soon had the prize 
alongside, and my companion met him with the 
landing net. 
‘You’re in 
‘that is the 
events. 


luck this time, sure,”’ said he; 
trout.”’ It was a trout, at all 
with golden spots, 


He was silver gray, 
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with all the trout characteristics, with, how- 


ever, a suggestion of grayling, with the mackerel 
tail fin, as graceful and beautiful a fish as one 





ROOT RIVER CROSSING OF THE ALGOMA CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 
can imagine or desire. This was the entire 


catch of the afternoon, notwithstanding other 
attempts, but I felt more than repaid for the 
fatigue of the effort to get him. 

It was with difficulty that we could break 
away from the witchery of the scene, but the 
gradual sinking of the sun behind the tree tops 
admonished us that it would be wise to “get a 
move on” if we expected to reach the Soo 
again to-day. So regretfully we started back. 
The tramp through the woods, the return to 
the train, the inventorying of the game bagged 
by our hunting friends, whom we picked up 
at Aweres, and a general discussion as to the 
proper classification of the trout occupied the 


time until we again found ourselves “at the 
place of beginning’’ 

An excellent supper on board one of the 
steamers of the Algoma Central Steamship 
Line made a fitting wind-up of the first day in 
the great woods of the Algoma District of 
Canada. 

e 


SPORT IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


About three years ago, by some hocus-pocus; 


Dr. Sam Clark, of Oskaloosa, succeeded in 
inducing Smith, Barnes and I, to buy some 
lake shore in Burnett County, Wisconsin. 

About the middle of last July we decided 
see our purchase. On the following Monday 
we left Oskaloosa at midnight via the lowa 
Central R. R. and next evening alighted at 
Spooner, Wisconsin. Here we found good hotel 


accommodations at reasonable rates, which Dr. 
Clark had arranged for in advance. We all owe 
him our thanks for his foresight in providing 
many conveniences and seeing to everything. 

From Spooner we took wagons to our place 
on Fish Lake, about twenty-three miles north- 
west. 
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We found a nice little house on Fish Lake 
which was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Shaver. 
Mr. Shaver had taken up a claim along the lake. 
We persuaded them to take us in, and a more 
enial host or better cook and housewife than 
Mr. and Mrs. Shaver one could not wish to mect. 

We were fairly well versed in taking the 
sleepy cat and the buffalo, and I had taken a good 
many trout in Colorado and New Mexico, but 
neither of us had ever taken or tried to take a 
bass or muskellunge. 

On our first expedition on the lake I was the 
lucky one to land the first muskellunge. Smith 
took the next two and then another fell to my lot. 
By this time Barnes was grumbling and declared 
that he was ready to go home, but Smith cheered 
him up by telling him the old adage—A fool for 
luck—and his countenance brightened. 

Sure enough he secured the best fish of the 
day. 

After the first three days we put in the time 
visiting Long Lake, Sucker Lake, Birch Island 
and others, all of which teem with fish. 

The lakes are all beautiful, clear, cool, with 
sandy shores on which are pines, birch and 
scrub oaks. 

Blueberries were in season and very plentiful. 
We saw fresh deer tracks, but no deer. Pheas- 
ants were plentiful, but as it was out of season 
we did not disturb them. 

For a delightful place to spend a month in 
summer or fall I know of no better place to go. 
Be you sportsman or no, the perfume of the 
pines, the bracing air, the boating, the fine 
beaches where one may sport in the water at will, 
the getting away from worldly cares, all go to 
make up an outing that any one is the better for 
taking. 

I think I have discovered the reason why so 
many old “stay at homes” do not take a vaca- 
tion of this sort; not for pecuniary reasons, as 
they imagine, but because they do not realize 
what they are missing. ’Twould be rather the 
worse for us M. D.’s if they would put in some of 
their time this way. 

We expect to go again soon, but our wives say 
that if we expect to go alone we will be the 
worst fooled three that ever went fishing. 


Pella, Iowa. Dr. 
®@ 


THE BASS SEASON 


This is the month when as soon as the law per- 
mits, which in most sections is June Ist or 15th, 
the bass, as a candidate for popular favor among 
bait casters, has the first call. The rapidity of 
its growth, its pugnacious nature, endurance as a 
fighter and its gameness when hooked all tend 
to contribute to the appreciation and esteem in 
which it is held. There are only two distinct 
species of black bass, namely, the small mouth, 
and the large mouth, commonly called the 
green, or Oswego bass. 

During June, by following the edges of the deep 
weeds, one should be favored with luck, and as 


A. J. NossaMAN 
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the summer advances and the shore water gets 
too warm, deeper water and holes where the 
temperature of the water is lower must be 
sought. 

With the modern fishing tackle and the dex- 
terity required in employing it, bait casting has 
developed into no mean science. Sportsmen 
cannot keenly relish fishing until they have 
mastered the art, and once mastered will never 
again have recourse to the primitive methods 
employed by the uninitiated. Too many of our 
modern anglers are not informed on this point, 
and hence are deprived of a large share of the 
pleasure that fishing affords. The bait caster is 
an acute observer and a close student of Nature, 
as well as a lover of fish. He is always positive; 
he is not theoretical; he does not go fishing—he 
is an “angler.” 

To become a successful bait caster it is neces- 
sary to have a well-arranged assortment of 
tackle, especially designed for the purpose, 
which, when in use, gives the angler only su- 
préme satisfaction. The end the seeker of this 
pastime has in view is the perfect conception of 
how to delicately cast a quarter-ounce bait from 
seventy-five to one hundred feet accurately 
with a rod (not a pole) fromsix to eight feet six 
inches in length, and weighing not more than 
seven ounces, using a free running quadruple- 
multiplying reel, capable of spooling fifty yards 
of fine silk lin 

The valiant principles of bait casting are 
getting the line out without allowing it to overrun 
the reel, which can be done by properly thumb- 
ing it and spooling and retrieving the line. 

There are three styles in casting the bait, 
known as the right to left, left to right, and 
forward casts. Arm force is not the essential 
feature in making a cast; the wrist and forearm 
being the only motive power needed, while the 
main reliance should be placed in the spring of 
the rod to quietly and delicately throw the bait. 
The rod in the cast from right to left is held at a 
side angle of thirty-five degrees, with the elbow 
nearly touching the body. As the rod and bait 
rise on the first part of the circle, with the 
thumb pressing lightly the spool to prevent the 
line from running out too rapidly, be sure to take 
advantage of the upward spring of the rod and 
let the bait go, for by holding the line until the 
tip of the rod has reached the forty-five degree 
angle on the opposite side from the start the bait 
will be thrown dome instead of up and forward. 

The same principle applics in the left to right 
cast, the only difference being back-hand motion, 
which may seem more difficult to master. There 
is much of fancy in this, however, for with a little 
patience and perseverance it can be reaily 
accomplished. The forward cast is used more in 
wading a lake or stream than, from a boat, and 
the bait is started from the rear, with the rod 
pointing directly over the shoulder at the same 
angle as is used in making the other casts. 
Casting should be practiced with the left as well 
as the right hand, and anglers will find it a mo-t 
desirable acquisition. 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a precious heritage which 
should be jealously guarded. They are the magnet that draws the overworked business man to 
Nature—the safety-valve to our high pressure civilization. 

THAT hunting and fishing is not a cruel pastime if humanely employed. 
of the great plan of survival. Even sentimentalists cannot gainsay this long-established and eviden- 
tialtruth. Wanton and extravagant killing does not belong to the question. 

THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be more efficaciously accom- 
plished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of a uniform system of laws, 
irrespective of Government boundary lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divisions by 
climatic zones. 

THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforcement, étc., game 
would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 

THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or extermination is threatened or 


Flesh-eating isa natural part 





necessary time for normal restoration. 


ing conditions. 


of firearms. 





imminent, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the exigencies existing and the 
THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds or fishes during their respect- 

ive breeding seasons is most reprehensible and should be abolished forever. 
THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary, 


THAT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the destructive characteristics 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the propagation of 
alien species and the maintenance and increase of native game birds, animals and fishes 


even under exist- 








AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN 


Many sportsmen, when on hunting trips, are 
in the habit of shooting birds that can in no 
sense be considered game “simply for practice.” 
It is undoubtedly a fact that large numbers of 
gulls, terns, swallows, swifts, night-hawks, 
which in some sections of the country are known 
as bullbats, and birds of like character, are de- 
stroyed every year. 

Without considering the aesthetic side of the 
question, such birds should not be killed, from 
an economic standpoint; they are of great value 
to the public, and to wantonly destroy them for 
“practice” in shooting is a habit that no true 
afer will engage in. Let us hope that it is 
the result of thoughtlessness. 

This appeal is made to the sportsmen of the 
country, to ask them to consider the great value 
of the non-game birds, and it is believed that 
they will not only abstain from killing such 
birds, but will preach the gospel of protection at 
all times. 

Wm. DutcuHer, 

Chairman, The National Committee of the 
Audubon Societies. 

525 Manhattan Ave., New York City 


A WORTHY FUND 


All who are concerned in the preservation 
of our birds of song and plumage should, without 
delay, send substantial evidence of their en- 
couragement to Abbott H. Thayer, Monadnock, 
New Hampshire. The smallest subscription will 
be thankfully received, and it will all go toward 
helping the American Ornithological Union in its 
fight with milliners and their agents. The work 
accomplished by this union last year was 
amazing on the amount of money expended, and 
is a lesson to other associations and states. The 
entire work of "patrolling the Atlantic coast from 
New Brunswick to Louisiana, including journeys 
to visit legislatures and inspection of wardens’ 
work, was done for $2,000. And the work was 
thoroughly done, so thoroughly that the 
remaining sea-bird colonies along the coasts 
were unmolested by milliners’ agents for the 
first time in years. Half of the work of the 
union is in securing protective laws, and then 
watching lest they be scuttled in the next legis- 
lature by amendments instigated by dealers; 
the other half is maintaining wardens who see 
that the laws are respected and violators 
arrested. 








KEEP THE LUMBERMEN OUT OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


Discussed by D. F. Sperry, 8. M. Dopp, A. G. Detmarsn, R. A. ANTHONY, Senator Eton. R. 


Brown and Henry M. WItiiams. 


_ Following are a few of the many letters received by Mr. Harry V. Radford, Editor of 
FIELD AND Stream’s Adirondack Department, in reply to his circular letter of March 7, 1902, 
which was sent with a reprint of his remarkable “Adirondack Warning Note ” (which appeared 
in the February issue) ‘broadcast throughout the country, and which unquestionably had a 
greater influence in killing the dangerous concurrent resolutions recently introduced in:the ‘ 
New York Legislature, at the recommendation of Governor Odell, to permit the lumbering and 
leasing of Adirondack lands owned by the State, than any other agency. These letters are highly 
interesting in that they form a valuable symposium of honest opinion from practical and 
representative men on this most important question of public forest preservation. More of 


these letters will follow in future issues. 


O_p Force, March 21, 1902 
Mr. Harry V. Raprorp. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 7th at hand. I am 
very glad to know that you are still working for 
the welfare of the Adirondacks, and I hope you 
will succeed as well in your attempt to pro- 
tect the State lands from the vandalism of the 
lumbermen as you did in your movement of a 
year ago to restore the moose to the Adiron- 
dacks, 

In regard to Gov. Odell’s recommendation to 
sell the timber on State land and to lease camp 
sites on the lakes, on State land, I do not lay 
that up against him, as I do not think he has 
studied the situation, but has listened to some- 
one else. Certain politicians have for a long 
time advocated selling the spruce timber on 
the State lands. They have not worked for the 
welfare of the forest, but rather for the pockets 
of certain capitalists. It seems to me strange 
that people will be so blind to the welfare 
not only of the woods, but of the whole eastern 
half of the State. It seems as if the floods of 
the past winter would open people’s eyes. 
Everyone knows that the cutting off of the 
forests increases the floods in times of high 
water, and droughts and the drying up of the 
streams in the dry times. I can see a great 
change in the streams of the western Adiron- 
dacks in the past twenty years; as the lum- 
bermen have kept advancing further and 
further towards their sources, each year the 
water is higher in the floods and lower in the 
dry times. I wish I could show the Governor 
and the members of the Legislature the differ- 
ence to-day between the snow in the virgin 
forest and that where the timber has been 
cut. I have just returned from a trip across 
some fifteen miles of the Adirondack League 
Club’s lands, where the spruce was cut down 
to ten inches in diameter seven years ago last 
summer. Their lands have had the best of 
care since then—no fires and no cutting since. 
There is not half the snow on the ground there 
now that there is in the virgin forest just 
this side, yet before the thaw came there was 
more snow where the timber had been cut, as it 
drifts into the open woods from the evergreens. 
After the crop of evergreens is cut out it lets 
the sun shine in, and the wind gets at it and 
cuts the snow out. Again, the spruce muck 
is like a sponge to hold water, and pays it out 
a little at a time all summer. But let the sun 
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get at it and dry it up and it will not hold as 
much water as so much sand. 

I cannot adequately express myself with a pen, 
but I think if any fair-minded man would 
travel with me three days while the snow is 
going off in the spring I could convince him 
thaf the evergreen forest trees of the Adiron- 
dacks are worth far more standing than any 
other way, not alone to the residents of the 
Adirondacks, but also to the residents of the 
Hudson, Mohawk and Black River valleys. 

Well, I guess I have said enough about this 
matter, but before closing I want to add my 
mite of encouragement to your attempt to 
secure protection for the black bear. If we 
do not want them exterminated in the Adiron- 
dacks, there will have to be a law to protect 
them, and that soon. 

If there is anything I can do at any time to 
help protect the Adirondacks, let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. F. Sperry 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 22, 1902 
Harry V. Raprorp, 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of yours of the 7th 
inst., regarding the proposed legislation by the 
New York Legislature in relation to the Adiron- 
dack Park and State Forest Reserve. 

I agree with you entirely, and think it would 
be a great calamity for the State of New York 
to permit lumbering of State lands and the 
renting of camp sites on said lands to private 
parties. I have been going there for twenty-five 
vears, and have seen the unfortunate results from 
lumbering in the Adirondack region. It cannot 
be possible that the people of the great State 
of New York would permit the utter desolation 
of the grandest and most sublime district that 
God has given to any part of the world. 

I trust that the Legislature will not adopt 
the suggestions and recommendations made 
by Gov. Odell. We have a large number 
of St. Louis people who have been for a long 
time spending their summers in the North 
Woods, and they all feel as you do upon the 
matter. 

Yours very truly, 
S. M. Dopp 














CEDAR ISLAND CAMP, 
Inlet, N. Y., April 3, 1902 
Harry V. RapForp. 

Dear Sir: I speak for several people of this 
locality, to whom you sent extracts from the 
February issue of FrELD AND STREAM concern- 
ing the Adirondack forests, and will say that 
we heartily commend your action in the matter, 
and will do all we can to prevent the second 
proposition (lumbering and leasing of State 
lands) from becoming a law should it ever 
come before the people for their vote. 

Wishing you all possible success, I am 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. DELMARSH 


THe AntHony & ScoviLu Co. 
New York, March 18, 
Harry V. Raprorp, Esq., 
Care FreLp AND Stream, New York. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of the 7th inst., enclosing extract from the 
Adirondack Department in the February issue 
of FIELD AND SrrReEaAM, and have to-day written 
a letter to Assemblyman Gherardi Davis and 
Senator Elon R. Brown, protesting against the 
further lumbering in the Adirondacks on State 
lands or the sale of State lands in the 
Adirondacks. Yours very truly, 

R. A. ANTHONY 
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Strate oF NEw YorK, 
Senate Chamber. 
ALBANY, N. Y., March 17, 1902 
Harry V. Raprorp, 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 

Dear Sir: I have read your Adirondack 
Warning Note, and trust you read my interview 
in the Evening Post of March 13th. I have de- 
cided to make a further amendment to my 
proposed amendment (to the State Constitu- 
tion) tying it up somewhat tighter, and am 
quite sure I am on the right track. There is 
ample time, if the friends of the Adirondacks do 
not approve of my present purposes, to head 
me off. It must be passed by two Legislatures 
(and may fail in the Frat one) and then must be 
adopted by a popular vote before it can amount 
to anything. I am very sure I would not wish 
to have my name connected with any policy 
destructive of this magnificent interest. 

Very truly yours, 


(Senator) Eton R. Brown 


Boston, Mass., March 19, 1902 
Harry V. Raprorp, Esq., 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 

Dear Sir: Our company is the owner of a 
large tract of land in St. Lawrence county, on 
Lake Massawepie, and is much interested in the 
contents of your letter of March 7th, and en- 
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closed “ Adirondack Warning Note.”’ We cer- 

tainly should wish to be quoted as against 

the leasing of camp sites to private parties and 

also against the cutting of timber upon the 

State Forest Reserves, at least until the subject 

of “scientific lumbering’ has been more suc- 
cessfully developed than at present. 
Yours very truly, 

CHILWOLD Park Horet Co., 
per Henry M. Williams 


A PARTLY DOMESTICATED PAR- 
TRIDGE 


One day, near the close of the hunting season, 
1900, I winged a partridge (ruffed grouse) and as 
it seemed little injured, decided to try and 
domesticate it. On reaching home I dressed the 
wound and arranged a large box with an en- 
closure, in which I placed two or three little fir 
trees, near my private office upstairs, by a 
window. 

For the first week I fed the partridge three 
times a day by putting into his mouth, one after 
the other as he ate, one cranberry, one acorn, 
and a chestnut; then giving him water from a 
teaspoon. Then, after placing food where he 
could get it, I found that he fed and watered 
himself, and I got buds and berries from the 
different wood shrubs. 

A friend, who was interested in the trial, 
brought a partridge which he also had winged, 
wounding it rather seriously. I had hoped to 
mate them and try raising young ones, but both 
proved to be males. They lived in harmony 
five weeks, but during ‘a cold snap the last 
arrival was so thoroughly chilled that it sick- 
ened and died. 

I immediately changed the quarters of the 
remaining one to a warm outbuilding and gave 
him a bantam hen for company. As soon as the 
snow was gone I built a runway, enclosed and 
covered it with netting and sowed oats and grass 
seed in it, which grew up high and furnished a 
hiding place for the partridge. 

As the hen and partridge did not agree, I gave 
him a dove, but soon had to let that go. On 
one side of the division of the runway was a 
small duck pond, near which a hen with a family 
of ducklings was kept. The partridge, now 
quite tame, would go close to the partition and 
watch with great interest their proceedings. 

I named him Jack and he would come to me 
when I called him. He lived in confinement over 
a year, and had of course many visitors, but 
finally died of diarrhoea, brought on through 
not having enough gravel supplied him. I had 
him mounted and he now adorns my den. 

I have noticed in some of the periodicals the 
question as to whether a partridge drinks? He 
most assuredly does, as my experience proves. 


Portland, Conn. Cuas. H. Beiui 











THE COLONEL’S CONVERSION 
SY 3, 2. 7. 

The first chilly night of October made the 
“light u’d” fire, roaring up the chimney of the 
lodge on the Gulf coast, cosy and enjoyable, 
which added to a glorious day with the red fish 
and horse mackerel, established the impression 
that the supreme satisfaction and contentment 
of this mortal career was centered about this 
particular fireside. 

The Colonel, a fisherman of the gamest and 
truest type, had been silent for some time, only 
looking up now and then to peer through the 
curling wreaths of his after-dinner Havana to a 
much shrunken flask on the shelf beyond. 1, 
too, had been watching the enchanting flames, 
and pondering on the glorious sport of the day 
now closing, looking up now and then in a desire 
to discuss some particular strike or incident; 
but each time the Celonel was too intent, his 
meditations too sacred, and morally I could not 
interrupt them. The satisfaction that comes 
to a lover of the rod and gun, from undisturbed 
and silent reflection, is only one notch below the 
impulse of the reel or trigger, and who could cut 
the Colone!’s second-hand sport short? Not I. 
So we sat und the moments came and went. 

The Colonel’s intentness had diverted com- 
pletely my own train of thought and my pleasure 
now was in taking him in, so to speak. Finally, 
he arose and crossing over to where the flask was 
shelved, quietly poured out a small, thoroughly 
gentlemanly dram and held it up to more care- 
fully measure it with his eye. 

“No sir, Captain, you are wrong,” he said, 
picking up the trend of one of our arguments of 
the day; “when a big fellow strikes my bait and 
starts with lightning speed for the northern 
terminus of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, I 
want to feel that I have a very large factor of 
safety in my tackle.” At this point the dram 
was neatly disposed of, and he added, “In other 
words, I want to feel if the fish is well hooked he 
is mine, provided of course I do not make a fool 
of myself.” 

“Well, Colonel, on that point we can never 
agree. There is a charming uncertainty about 
fishing that should not be eliminated by the 
character of the tackle employed, which I claim 
should, in delicacy, be proportional to one’s 
skill, and such that if the skill fails the catch is 








lost. This keeps one to his metal al! the time, 
and then when the dying lunge is at last made 
and lifelessly you reel in your triumph, you may 
say with pride, I did it with my little rod.” 

Another brief silence, and the Colonel continued. 

“Captain, have you ever lost a fine fellow 
after several moments of heroic fighting?” 

“‘All sportsmen have felt that pang, Colonel.’ 

“Well, there is the very point I wish to make. 
I am not a ‘fish hog,’ but those pangs, when they 
come, stick with me all day through and I 
believe lessen my enjoyment.” 

“Well, in a measure you are right,’’ I replied, 
“but the bitter and the sweet must be combined 
in this as in all other matters, and the predomi- 
nating element will manifest itself. For our 
sport, red fish running from eight to twelve 
pounds, and horse mackerel of twenty odd, give 
me a Bristol steel rod of not more than ten 
ounces, with a number eighteen tarpon line, five 
or six hundred feet in length, and the outfit is 
complete.” 

At this juncture good old Horace, the cook, 
came in tosee if there was any further attention 
he could bestow on us. R 

“Horace,” said the Colonel, “the Captain 
here prefers a ten ounce rod and a small line 
to catch these big fellows with. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Colonel, what does you contend is fitten?”’ 

The Colonel briefly described his ideal tackle. 

“You’s is both wrong,” said Horace,” gi’ me 
a good stout hand line and a hook like that,’’ 
making a shapely bend with his first finger, 
adding, “coffee as usual at fo’ I s’pose?” 

The Colonel nodded assent to the last, and 
the question, like many others, went over. 

A night of ideal forgetfulness followed, and 
then an ideal day. In the evening we separated, 
to meet again shortly. 

A few days after this I received a box, with 
compliments of Colonel Blank. I hastily opened 
it and one of the prettiest Bristols was found; 
weight ten ounces. 

On the appointed day the trio re-convened. 

“Captain, look to your laurels,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Well,” I replied, “if I cannot protect them 
with this,” as I took in the artistic lines, “I 
deserve to lose them.” 

Shortly, a fine strike and the fun and trial 
began. The Colonel, the better to observe and 














The game was one of 
give and take, full of doubts and thrills, but 
brought to a finish with victory to the credit of 
the ten ounce Bristol, and a fine eleven pound 


laugh, reeled in his line. 


red fish was landed over the gunwale. The only 
word of encouragement I received from the 
Colonel was an occasional “ By Jolly.” 

For the next moment the flask was in evidence. 
Then a cast toward a fine school of the cele- 
brated horse mackerel, or king fish, known on 
this coast as one of the fiercest of fighters. 
Quicker than thought the strike was made, and a 
beauty with bait and line leaped into the air. 
As soon as he returned to the water a straight 
pull in on the rod drove the hook well home, and 
a fight that words cannot relate was on in earnest. 
With a fairly good pressure on the reel, not less 
than two hundred and fifty feet of line was taken 
out as if it had been tied to a projectile; then the 
cunning side movements began, accompanied 
by leap after leap, and run after run, and the 
whole repeated time and again, but each with a 
lessening vigor. After a few moments I felt 
was again on the winning side. 

“Glorious, glorious, well done, well done,” re- 
marked the Colonel, who had laid down his rod. 

To repeat all would be monotonous, but finally 
the prettiest of all fish, in lines and coloring, was 
reeled in, dead. 

“ How’s that?” 

“The finest I ever saw. 
thirty-seven minutes.” 

“And, Colonel, as I have argued before, the 
uncertainty made it the most exciting thirty- 
seven minutes of my life.” 

“T have no rebuttal,”” was my companion’s 
reply, “and I have outlined another order for a 
Bristol.” 

When the day closed I had to my credit ten 
red fish varying from eight to twelve pounds, and 
two king fish, one of which pulled the pointer to 
the twenty-eight pound mark, and the Bristol 
was brand new. 

For fish of the class named, in the hands of an 
expert, pardon the allusion, it is the prince of 
rods. 

If you doubt me, ask the Colonel. 


, 


One round of exactly 


SCIENCE VERSUS FACTS 

In the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia 
appeared the following entertaining story of 
how Senator Frye astonished the late Professor 
Agassiz, first with his stories of big trout in 
Maine, and then again by the proof of it: 

Senator William P. Frye, author of the Ship 
Subsidy bill which was passed recently by the 
Senate, is an ardent lover of the sport of fishing. 
In the far recesses of the Penobscot woods he 
built, years ago, a picturesque hermitage at the 
head of a chain of mountain lakes, and thither 
he travels annually and establishes himself, 
spending his vacation in fishing. 

Once, after his return from his summer’s out- 
ing, he met the celebrated naturalist, Agassiz. 
Glowingly, Senator Frye described his ex- 
periences. 

“Among my triumphs,” said he, 


“was the 
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capture of a speckled trout that weighed fully 
eight pounds. ” 

Doctor Agassiz smiled, and said: “ Reserve 
that for the credulous and convivial circles of 
rod and reel celebrants, but spare the feelings of 
a sober scientist.” 

“This is no campaign whopper I’m telling; 
I weighed the trout carefully and it was an eight- 
pounder. ” 

“My dear Mr. Frye,” remonstrated Doctor 
Agassiz, “permit me to inform you that the 
Salvelinus fontinalis never attains that extraor- 
dinary weight. The creature you caught 
could not have been a speckled trout. All the 
authorities on ichthyology would disprove your 
claim. ” 

“ All I can say to that,” replied Senator Frye, 
“is that there are, then, bigger fish in Maine 
than are dreamed of in your noble science.’” 
As they parted Mr. Frye added merrily: “Ifyou 
will establish a summer school somewhere 
under the shadows of Mount Katahdin, I'll 
wager that it will not be long before you will! 
have occasion to alter your textbooks. ” 

The next season found the statesman at his 
usual avocation in the Maine woods. One day 
he caught a speckled trout that weighed nine 
pounds. He packed it in ice and sent it to 
Doctor Agassiz. 

A few days later he tramped to the station 
where he received his mail and telegrams. One 
of the latter was an epigrammatic message from 
the great scientist, which Senator Frye cherishes 
to this day. It reads: 

“The science of a lifetime kicked to death by 
a fact.—Agassiz. ” 


TWO WAYS OF DOING IT 

Whilst speaking of rods, says our correspond- 
ent, Charles Cristadoro, I was fishing some years 
ago in a pond near Danbury, Conn., where 
some old mossbacked small-mouths were sup- 
posed to hold out, now and then a five-pounder 
being taken. I had hooked a fair sized bass, 
and my rod bent double under the strain of 
keeping the fish from darting towards an ugly 
snag. 

An old inhabitant, with bean pole, chalk line 
and salt pork baited hook was out in a leaky, 
cranky skiff, and when he heard my reel sing 
and saw the bass break he rowed over my way 
to see the fun. ‘Gosh amighty, but he’ll bust 
yer rod,” yelled my audience, in real interested 


alarm. “Lord, but it will never grow straight 
agin after this!” He had never seen a fly rod 
before. Then the bass took a run, and the line 


cut the water and the reel sang. It was, in fact, 
a pretty stiff run, but as the fish was making for 
deep water it was all right; but my audience now 
became doubly alarmed, and in high falsetto 
notes he cried: ‘“ He’ll hev yer line and rod and 
hook and all; throw the pole overboard and 
chase it.” 

This was a new one on me, and when I had 
netted my fish amidst many “ Do tells,” “T’ll be 
gol darned’s” “who’d a thought it,” and the 
like, I drew the fish up to the gaze of my friend 
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and asked him what he would do were he to 
have such a one take his hook. 


“Well,” said he, “usually I yank them in 
the boat if they are small, but when I get an old 
one on I just set the hook in him good and hard 
and then I throw the pole overboard. After 
he has pulled the pole under a few times and 
towed it across the lake once or twice he gets 
kind o’ tuckered out, and then I rows after 
the pole and y anks him in. Couldn’t do it 
any other way, ’cause if yer tried yanking him, 
if his tail held out, you would pull off his head!” 

SALT WATER TACKLE 

Wm. C. Harris, the 
angling subjects, says: 

We have frequently been asked to advise salt 
water anglers as to the best tackle to use in our 
local waters. In one or two instances we have 
been disposed to do so, but hesitated on account 
of a past experience, wherein we purchased for 
an earnest Waltonian of salt water tastes a 
nine foot, ten ounce rod, of considerable back- 
bone; in fact, such a rod as we would use for the 
heavy fish of our bays and estuaries. Upon 
receipt of the rod he wrote us, “ You have made 
a mistake. I wanted a bait rod, not the fly rod 
you have sent me.”’ We have killed muskel- 
lunge of thirty pounds on a lighter rod, and did 
it quickly, getting out of the battle a maximum 





veteran authority on 


of sport. What can be done to aid such an 
angler by way of advice? Absolutely nothing. 


Experiment and experience must be his only 
guides. If fishermen will use clubs for rods, 


we can only be patient until the millenium of 
light tackle arrives. To those young anglers 


who have asked us for advice we say: Go to an ac- 
credited tackle store, select from the stock as light 
a rod as you think you can use with safety and 
happiness in the pursuit of your coveted quarry. 
Let the same rule guide you as to line and leader 
(a No. 9 Cuttyhunk line and double-gut leader 
will answer); buy a float or two, but never use 
them if you can avoid it; stock up with hooks, 
ranging from 1-0 to 6-0 Sproat; buy a collapsing 
landing net, and a medium fish basket with two 
compartments. If you get enough fish, divvy 
with your friends; if you do not get any, go again 
on the first propitious day. Above all, be 
cheerful. ‘A mirthful heart smoothes cracks 
in three-score cheeks.”? Selah! 


FISHING WITH TWO RODS 

It is not considered exactly en regle to fish 
with more than a single rod, although many 
experienced and conscientious anglers use more 
than one. Two rods are permissible, perhaps, 
when still fishing, particularly in salt water, in a 
slight tideway; one with sinker attached to the 
line to feel the bottom; the other, without 
sinker, adrift on the tide some fifty feet or more, 
and below the surface at different depths, to be 
regulated by the length of line and flow of current. 
The method has one advantage at least to it; by 
it you can find more readily the depth at which 
the*fish are feeding, which, once found, the 
angler should use but one rod. 
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Our practice is the use of a single rod, single 
hook, single-gut leader, and no sinker, wherever 
the conditions permit ; but we have many angling 
friends who catch as many, often more, fish than 
we do, who believe in heavy t tackle and taking all 
the chances. They get as much fun out of their 
methods as we do from ours, and they cannot be 
salled “fish hogs,” either. The code of angling 


ethics is an unwritten one. Wn. C. Harris 
FISHING AROUND NEW YORK 
In the issue of last month (May) we pub- 


lished a very valuable article by Theodore 
Biedinger, giving full information of all the best 
salt water fishing grounds around New York. 
Also where to go for trout in the Eastern and 
New England States. If you have missed 
getting a copy of this number we can yet supply 
it on receipt of price, or, better still, send us 
syour subscription beginning with that number. 


BELGRADE TROUT 

There has been much said and written about 
the “home of the trout.”” It may be interesting 
to those who enjoy good fishing to learn where 
their home is located, and be it understood that 
we know whereof we affirm, that it is at Belgrade 
Lakes, Kennebec County, Maine. 

The trout pre-empted these waters many years 
ago, and their claim holds’ good at the present 
writing. 

There they have established a permanent home 


for their posterity, whose name is legion. These 
lakes are large, beautiful sheets of water, with 


wooded shores, steeps, interspersed with inter- 
vales and hills in the distance, and they almost 
entirely surround the quaint little village which 
sits there, with its feet in the water, not, how- 
ever, waiting for a bite, but keeping account of 
stock, with open doors, and whoever goes there 
may be sure of good hotel service, gentlemanly, 
accommodating guides and plenty of bait. 

This place of which I write is about sixteen 
miles in a northerly direction from Augusta— 
conveyance and roads always good. While we 
were there a small party took four whose com- 
bined weight was twenty-five pounds, and while 
there we had an opportunity of viewing one of 
the beauties at near range which turned the 
seales at six and one-half pounds, taken in 
Great Lake, near the white ledges. 

Reader, did you ever land a six pound trout? 
If not, be sure that pleasure waits you here. 
Come and enjoy it, but, in the meantime, let us 
anticipate for you. When you first cast your 
line your temperature we will assume to be 
normal. Then when you feel the first nibble it 
rises somewhat, and when you have landed the 
prize your temperature will register one hundred 
and three in the shade. But even that degree of 
happiness will be enhanced when you pay your 
respects to him in the en for then you 
will exclaim with the poet 

Hereafter we will never doubt 
The excellence of Belgrade trout. 
One AmMonGc Many 
Maine. 


Belgrade Lakes, 
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REVIVAL OF A FAMOUS AND FAVORITE ROUTE. 


One thousand electric lights in ordinary use every 
night, with a reserve of three hundred more, not speaking 
of the search lights. This may give an idea of the size 
of the steamers Eastern States and Western States. The 
hotel that requires 1,000 lights is of exceptionally large 
dimensions. 

The steamers are of the first class in respect to ton- 
nage and power and construction. They contain every- 
thing that the ingenuity of man has been able to devise 
for the comfort and safety of passengers. Excellency of 
material, beauty of design—all the artistic requisites 
that delight the eye and minister to the pleasure of the 
passenger—have been provided. The requirements of 
superb homes have been placed in the cabins, parlors, 
cafés, buffets, observation and smoking rooms, state- 
rooms and private dining rooms. 

To go back to simple things, essential to comfort 
but often disregarded, the ventilation of the ships is 
thorough. Kitchens, engine rooms, the quarters of the 
crews, the working .- below decks—and everywhere, 
have been pinsrr under the McCreary system, which 
provides sweet fresh air, and, if necessary, cool air, thus 
preserving a delightful atmosphere at all times, and under 
all circumstances. 

There are twelve parlors, each with private bath rooms 
attached, and cther bath rooms elsewhere. The ships 
have sleeping accommodations for 750 passengers. 
There are 242 staterooms. In addition there are saloon 
cabins for men and for women. ‘The dining room seats 
150 people. The private dining rooms have places 
for twelve persons. Refreshments may be had from the 

buffet at any time, or sent from thence to the smoking 
and observation rooms on individual orders. Each 
ship carries an orchestra, and music will lend its charms 
to the delights of the passage. 

These two steamers are of 3,400 tons displacement, 
80 feet wide over the guards, built of steel, and the cost o' 
each exceeded $650,000. Their route will be from Buf- 
falo to Detroit, 285 miles, along the north shore of 
Lake Erie. When clear of the harbor at Buffalo and 
the River Detroit, their course will be an air line, without 
landings, and the distance will be sailed over in fourteen 
hours. 

It is the revival of a favorite route, considered the 
finest on the great lakes. The speed, the comfort and 
beauty of the new steamers, and the unequaled at- 
tractions of the journey, combined with the saving ot 
$3.00 over the railroad fare between Detroit and Buf- 
falo, are expected to commend it to popular favor, 
and to make it the most fascinating interlude in journeying 
between the East and West. Certainly none but those 
who avail themselves of the advantages of these steamers 
can know all the charms of summer travel or realize the 
infinite satisfaction of a voyage on the great lakes. Such 
a voyage should no more be neglected by the tourist 
than a view of Niagara Falls. 

* The Eastern States will start on her initial trip from 
Detroit Monday, June 2, and so maintain the route until 
June 15; from Buffalo Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days, and from Detroit on the other week days. On 
June 15 the Western States will be in perfect readiness, 
and theveativer there will be a daily service each way. 

he hours of departure are 4.30 P. M. from Detroit; 

5 P. M. from Buffalo. The arrivals at Detroit, 7 A. M.. 
Buffalo, 8 A. M., connecting thus with early trains on all 
railroads departing from the respective cities. 

Do yourself the pleasure of voyaging on the finest 
steamers in the world. For all further information 
address A. A. Schantz, G. P. A.,- Detroit, Mich., and 
mention Fretp AND STREAM. 


In our last two issues appeared the full page advertise- 
ment of Wood, Harmon & Co. If any of our readers 
overlooked it, we suggest that they now investigate the 
offer made therein. This is one of the largest and most 
reliable real estate firms in the world, and in every part 
of the country will be found people who have profited 
through business dealings with them. No city in the 
world offers such promising and certain results in the 

way of real estate investments as New York, and the 
plans of Wood, Harmon & Co. are very conservative, 
in fact, they have never yet failed. We feel that the 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM need not hesitate to take 
advantage of the attractive propositions made by this 
firm, and they should be glad to have an opportunity 
to so safely partake of the benefits which realty invest- 
ments in New York hold forth. So if you desire to be- 
come better acquainted with such a reliable firm as 

food, Harmon & Co., write them, mentioning Freip 
AND Stream. Their address is Department N. A., 257 
Broadway, New York City. 


MIXED BAG 








Our readers who desire some very interesting infor- 
mation relating to Newfoundland, that land of delight- 
ful summer climate, and of wonderful trout and salmon 
streams, where the fish fight to the last breath and 
grouse, geese, duck and curlew roost in countless thou- 
sands; also about Labrador, the land of the midnight 
sun, should address H. A. Morine, G. P. A., Reid New- 
foundland Co., St. Johns, F. Quick trips in modern 
steamers make it easy to get there and a delightful ex- 
perience in itself. 


Mershon & Morley’s Portable Houses are perfect 

in construction and admirably adapted to meet every 
requirement. [hey are ornamental, reasonable in 
price and wind and water proof. Superb facilities 
and automatic machinery enable them to deliver these 
houses, ready to erect on premises, at local price of 
material alone. Their summer cottages, automobile 
houses, children’s playhouses, hunter’s cabins, are accu- 
rately built and easily transported. The “Unit Sys- 
tem” of construction prevails throughout and every 
panel is interchangeable. No nails required—no car- 
penters. Full instructions furnished. Write at once 
for catalogue and prices to Mershon & Morley, Saginaw, 
Mich. State your needs in detail and they Will furnish 
full information. 
*: Elsewhere where we advertise a long list of books for 
the sportsman’s library will be found also an announce- 
ment of the two latest and most desirable additions, 
“The Deer Family,” by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
and “Upland Game Bir: is” by Edwyn Sandys, sportsman- 
naturalist, who is well known to American sportsmen as 
former editor of Outing. T. 8S. Van Dyke, the famed 
author of “The Still Hunter,” supplements this book 
with chapters on the quail and grouse of the Pacific 
Coast. Both of these books are admirably written and 
are already meeting with a large sale. 








Are you looking for a good business proposition? 
It is a very easy matter to sell subscriptions for Fre_p 
AND STREAM at one dollar yearly. You will find it not 
only profitable, but pleasant and commendable work, 
because you will be promoting in the most practical 
way,possible a more general interest in the protecton of 
our game and a higher standard of sportsmanship. All 
you require to begin operations is a copy of the magazine 
Your honest zeal and our attractive picture offer, de- 
scribed on page 2, will do the rest. 

For five subscribers you get $5. You send us $3.75: 
Your profit is $1.25. 

For ten subscribers you get $10. You send us $7. 
Your profit{is?$3. 

For twenty-five subscribers you get $25. You send us 
$16.25. Your profit is $8.75. 

This plan makes it a business-like transaction, and 
aad: that reason it is so much better than “‘premium of- 
ers. 

Some of our readers have secured as many as one 
hundred subscriptions in a week. Result: $35 profit, a 
hundred more fellow beings and their families made 
happy by the monthly visits of FireLp aANp Stream and 
a resulting increase in the ranks of true sportsmen. 

Why not begin the good work at once? 





, 


The new guide book, “In Pine Tree Jungles,” issued 
by the Bangor & Aroostook Railway, the great fishing 
and hunting line of Northern Line, is a splendid book of 
175 pages, printed on fine paper, illustrated by over 
100 fine half-tone cuts of scenery, fish, game, etc., from 
recent photos. It is, moreover, entertainingly written 
and will be read with as much interest by the tyro as 
by experts. Before deciding where to go this summer, 
by all means get a copy of this book. It is well worth 
the 10c. in stamps which their advertisement calls for. 
Address Geo. M. Hougton, traffic manager, Bangor, Me. 


There is nothing remarkable about the Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket except the fact that after you have 
owned one you could never get along without it again. 
For the fisherman it’s the one thing needful. You can 
carry things to eat, and things to drink; you eat them, 
and you drink them. You then put your catch in the 
same wonderful basket, and when you get them home 
they are just as fresh and solid as when you took them 
from the water. In fact, among all the clever devices 
of clever sine, it is a long, long time since anything 
so really useful, serviceable, and withal so practical, 
has invited the discriminating attention of the epicure, 
the traveler or the sportsman. They are made in two 
sizes, nicely adapted to all the suggested uses. For prices 
see the advertisement on another page of the Burlington 
Refrigerator Basket Co., Burlington, Iowa. No one 
need hesitate to order one at the price 
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Two new and seasonable advertisements in this issue 
are those of E. A. Buck &Co., Bangor, Maine, who make 
a hunting shoe that is very popular throughout - 
Adirondack and Maine woods; and that of the Fred D 
Divine Co., Utica, N. Y., makers of hand-made fishing 
rods of absolute reliability, and very popular among 
expert anglers. 





When you want a fishing shoe or boot that is really 
waterproof and that has the endorsement of hundreds 
of Fretp anp Srream readers, send to H. J. Putman 
& Co., 25 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
catalogue and self-measurement blank. 


The ‘Soo Line” is particularly favored in that it 
penetrates a country comparatively new, and which in- 
cludes the finest fishing for nearly all varieties of fresh- 
water species to be found in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Write to W. Callaway, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. He is a whole-souled 
sportsman and will send you just the information you 
want. 


The Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N.Y., 
offers three prizes of $25 each for the largest trout, the 
largest bass and the largest day’s catch of “‘just any old 
fish,” to be taken with the Yawman & Erbe Automatic 
reel during 1902. It is now up to the anglers to bait 
their hooks and get the big fellows to take hold—the reel 
will do the rest. Write the firm for particulars and 
rules governing the contest. In formulating provisiong 
as to evidence the firm has made the ruling that the 
signatures of two guides are as good as that of a notary 
public, which substantiates the idea held by all right- 
minded sportsmen the world over. 


We strongly urge every reader of FieLp anp STREAM 
to get a copy of the latest catalogue recently issued by 
W. H. Mullins, Salem, Ohio. Mr. Mullins manufactures 
stamped and embossed sheet metal boats. These are 
known as Mullins’ Indian Canoe, “Bustle” Safety 
Ducking Boat, and“‘Get There” Safety Ducking Boat. 
They are original in design, perfectly stiff, staunch and 
watertight; light draft, perfect model, practically non- 
sinkable and indestructible. This catalogue gives full 
oe and prices, and is profusely illustrated with 
full page and small half-tone engravings of hunting 
scenes, etc., showing the different boats in actual use. 
Mr. Mullins also furnishes a grass-blind to be used on 
the boat, which will be found very convenient to duck 
hunters. The catalogue will be of decided interest to 
every one who enjoys good pictures of outdoor sport, 
not to mention the lot of valuable information it, con- 
tains. 

D. M. Lefever, Sons & Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., which 
is the concern headed by the redoubtable Dan Lefever, 
is making 12-gauge shotguns as light as 5} pounds and 
16 and 20-gauge as light as five pounds. Their new gun 
is said to be simple in conrtruction, very symmetrical 
and well made. A letter addressed to the company 
as above will bring forth much valuable information to 
the shooter. 


Our readers have certainly missed something if they 
have not yet sent for a catalogue of “Old Hickory” 
furniture that_is all hand-made, comfortable, durable, 
and artistic. These goods are in geat demand by sports- 
men, golf, field and country clubs, for summer cottages, 
dens, studios, lawns, etc. They also build log cabins 
and furnish them complete. A cut of one of their cabins 
will be found on page 166. A catalogue is free for the 
asking. Send for it to The Old Hickory Chair Co., 453 
South Cherry street, Martinsville, Ind. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches the best fishing 
grounds in the State of Michigan. Write to . ae 
Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich., ad- 
dressing your request “F. 1,” and booklet on Fishing 
and Hunting in Michigan will be mailed free to your ad- 
dress. 

The Labrador Company offer for rent during the 
present season the Angling for Trout and Salmon, ina 
number of rivers on the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
east of Quebec. Further particulars on application 
to the Labrador Company, No. 4 Union Building, 
Montreal, P. Q., or consult their advertisement in this 
issue. 





Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., , of Kalamazoo, Mich., “maker 
of fine reels and baits that catch fish,” wants every 
angler in the United States and Canada to have a per- 
sonal knowledge of the fine points of the Shakespeare 
reels and the marvelous attractiveness-of the*Shakes- 
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eare baits. Write to-dav; ask him to¥send yon his 

velightful little books on “How to Catch Bass,” “The 
Fine Points About Tackle,” and “The Art,of Bait 
Casting,’ all of which are free. Mention Fretp AaNnp 
SrreaM. 


Jespersen & Hines, of 10 Park Place, New York, whose 
advertisement —— in this issue, are offering to 
fishermen an excellent outfit which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere for anywhere near the same amount of money. 
To fishermen who intend purchasing an outfit an op- 
portunity like this should not be neglected. 


Mr. W. J. Shilliday, manager of the Pneumatic™Mat- 
tress & Cushion Co., informs us that the January business 
in pneumatic mattresses was two and one-half times 
that of January, 1901; February was six times that of a 
year ago, while March reached the enormous proportions 
of ten times that of a year ago. We are not surprised 
at the figures quoted by Mr. Shilliday, considering the 
comfort and service to be had from the use of_these 
“air” beds on a hunting or camping trip. The*rapid 
growth of business has caused them to remove to larger 
and more desirable quarters at 35 and 37 Broadway, New 
York. 


There is one whose name is a by-word in the minds 
of all sportmen and dog-owners, who can safely be placed 
in the successful class—namely, Dr. H. Clay Glover, 
of 1278 Broadway, New York, whose treatise on “‘Dog 
Diseases, and How to Feed” is probably-more widely 
read than any other advice on the subject. - It is mailed 
f ree on request. 


“Whenever occasion demands it I use your remedies, 
and can truthfully say that they have given entire satis- 
faction.”” Thus writes Geo. E. Wolfrom, San José, Cal. 
It is but an expression of the views of thousands of dog 
owners in this country and Canada who have tried and 
tested the merits of “‘Sergeant’s Dog Remedies.”” Send 
stamp to the Polk Miller Drug Company, Richmond 
Va., for a revised copy of their book entitled ‘Dogs.’ 
A dollar would not buy it from you if you couldn’t get 
another copy. Mention Fretp anp SrreaM. 


MecnanicaL Fasric Co., Providence, R. I. 

Gentlemen: I am very glad to be able to avail myself 
of the privilege of adding my testimony to that of others 
regarding the great comfort and :convenience to be 
derived from the ‘“‘ Perfection’? Pneumatic Mattress. 

After several years’ experience with the different 
styles, including the regular mattress in the home, the 
camp mattress in the woods, and the canoe cushions 
and pillows on a cruise, I feel qualified in stating that 
they are the perfect thing for these several uses. Once 
tried, their od res is appreciated, and they will never be 
discarded for the old style mattress. Very truly yours, 

WinstTeEp, Conn. E. 8S. Brown, 


Inventor Marble’s latest pamphlet ought to appeal 
to every sportsman. It lists a line of goods ae on 
honor, made to stand hard knocks and to satisfy that 
class of buyers who demand the very best. Several new 
things are shown. All are practical to the man who 
loves sport on land or water. Don’t fail to send for one 


at once. It has some absolute indispensables for your 
next fishing trip. Address Marble Safety Axe Co., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


The new catalogue of the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, 
N. Y., illustrative of the good qualities of the popular 
Smith gun, is at hand and is as full of information as 
the gun is of excellence. It thorougly illustrates the 
mechanism and gives valuable information in regard 
to ordering guns to fit, trigger pull, ete. Typographically 
also, the book is a beauty. 


The Waterside Kennels, Tunis,” Md., report recent 
shipments of Airedale terriers to Chicago, New York, 


Pittsburg, Vandergrift, Pa., Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., Rochester, N. Y., Kane, Pa., 
and Boston. These dogs are fast coming ,toithe front 


on their merits. 





The Grand American Handicap Target Tournament 
at Interstate Park, Long Island, N. Y., May 6 to 9 
was the latest scene of success of Peters’ ammunition. 
In the Preliminary Handicap, twenty-six of the ninety- 
three contestants used Peters’ Ideal factory loaded 
shells with various powders. Of the twenty ¥prize 
winners, all using Peters’ ammunition were in the money, 
including the winner of first and second, tying for third 
and fourth, or four out of the first six prize winners. 
In the Grand American Handicap, nine of the twenty- 
one prize winners used Peters’ Ideal shells, including the 
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winner of second, third, and fifth. The Consolation 
Handicap on the third day resulted in another victory 
for Peters’ ammunition, winning first place; a total of 
two out of three of the big handicaps. In these three 
events half the prize winners shot Peters’ ammunition. 





While making up your list “of supplies for camp or 
suting use, be sure to include that new and delightful 
preparation, Malt Creamlet Cocoa. It is a fine sub- 
stitute for tea, coffee or liquors. The fact that some 
people find most cocoa preparations difficult to digest 
need not oblige them to deny themselves this beverage. 
It is the starch in some cocoa that makes them objection- 
able, because this raw starch requires long cooking to 
render it at all digestible. Malt Creamlet Cocoa com- 
bines the strong elements of wheat, barley and cocoa 
in predigested form, convenient for simple and quick 
preparation. This gives an admirable food beverage, 
easily digested, sufficiently nourishing to take the place 
of other foods when solid food stuffs are not advisable 
or available. The form in which this cocoa comes and 
the very simple manner of preparing a plain, whole- 
some, nourishing liquid food from it, recommends it to 
sportsmen, travelers, those emplyed in offices, for use 
in the sick room, and especially to the housewife who 
eats her mid-day meal alone, and to save time and labor, 
starves herself on a too-frequent diet of bread and tea. 
See advertisement elsewhe here and send for trial package. 

A delightful short sea 5 trip is : that between New York 
and Boston onthe Joy Steamship Line. This line offers 
remarkably low rates between New York and Providence, 
Worcester, Narragansett Pier and Boston. For par- 
ticulars address W. E. Arnold, Pier 35, East River, 
New Yo 

Alfred Benjamin & Co., of New York, are sending out 
an enormous edition of a little book, bound to elicit the 
admiration of all who will be fortunate enough to secure 
acopy. It isa “Dictionary of Sports,” and contains all 
the popular terms used in golf, tennis, baseball and racing, 
with comprehensive definitions of each. The work is 
the conception and execution of Samuel Jaros, of New 
York. 

Mothers, are you broken ‘of ye your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of cutting ‘teeth? If so, 
give Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup a trial. It is 
claimed that it will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately; that it will cure diarrhea, regulate the stom- 
ach and bowels, cure wind colic, reduce inflammation, 
and give tone to the whole system. It is the prescription 
of one of the best female physicians in the United States 

American Food and Game Fishes,’ * by David Starr 
Jordan and Barton W. Evermann, is the latest and 
most valuable book of this nature. Its aim is to fur- 
nish that which well-informed men and women might 
wish to know of the food-fishes and game-fishes which 
inhabit American waters. 

Of these about one thousand are either used as food 
or possess those qualities which we call “game.’ 

All of these are fully described in this work in lan- 
guage which any person of fair intelligence can readily 
understand. By means of these descriptions and the 

‘keys’’ with which the book is supplied, those using 
the work will find it easy to identify any American food 
or game fish. The numerous text-figures, colored 
plates, and superb photographs from life of more than 
a hundred important species, will all assist greatly in 
making identifications easy. 

But the strong feature of the bock is its popular 
character. The life histories of the various species 
have been written, in many cases, in gre: at detail. The 
book abounds in apt quotations and ‘fish stories” 
which will not fail to interest the general reader. 

Every angler, whether he be an enthusiastic fly- 
caster or the boy with the cane-pole and angleworm, 
will need it, for many reasons. It will tell him where 
to find the various kinds of game-fishes and how and 
when to catch them; also their habits, spawning season, 
size, and relative game-qualities. It will tell him w here 
the good trout streams are, and where he must go if he 
wishes the black bass, muskellonge, salmon, ouana- 
niche, or grayling; or any one of the hundreds of fine 
salt-water game-fishes. And, what is of equally great 
importance, it will enable him to identify and know any 
fish he may catch. 

Zoologists and biologists everywhere will find this 
book of immense value, not only on aecount of its im- 
portance as an up-to-date systematic treatise. but 
because of its vast amount of natural history information. 

The price of this superb work has been placed at a 
very low figure, $4.00 net. Postage 30c. extra. Orders 
may be sent to Fretp anp Stream office. 


Dog Health 





IS POSITIVE IN THE PRESENCE OF 


Sergeant’sCondition Pills 





Lustrous eyes, keen appetite, strength 
and ambition all reclaimed by this world 
renowned dog remedy. For torpid liver 
it is unexcelled. As a general tonic 
supreme. Mange, Distemper, Chills, 
Fever and General Debility positively 
cured by it and for every sickness to 
which a dog is subject these pills are 
administered in preference to any other 
medicine. 50c. and $1, postpaid . 


Sergeant’s Sure Shot 











emancipates the canine from worms and may 
be depended upon. 50c. by mai 

Sergeant’s Carbolic Soft Soap renovates thor- 
oughly and removes instantly offensive odor 
and permanently destroys F leas, Lice and Ver- 
min. 25c. cf dealers. By mail, 35c. 

All remedies bearing this stamp are Standard 
the World over. An order cr 3c. in stamps 
will bring to your desk free, our Revised Dog 
Treatise and a Pedigree Blank. 

‘*Sergeant’s Dog Remedies” for sale by all 
Druggists and Sporting Gocds Dealers. 

CO. 


POLK MILLER DRUG 


RICHMOND, VA. 


A Card # # 


VERY bottle of Lone Creek Whiskey 
bears a certificate signed by U. S. 
Chemist, certifying to its purity and 

integrity—a remarkable tribute to our 
fifty years of earnest endeavor to produce 
the finest whiskey in the land. 

No other whiskey in America bears 
this special endorsement. No other 
whiskey has earned such distinction. 
No other whiskey has the distinctive 
quality, delicacy of flavor, and purity of 
Lone Creek. 

We want our whiskey better known to 
families, We are now sending it out direct 
from our distillery in plain packages of 
four quarts or upwards. We ask you to 
send fora sample gallon. The cost will be 
only $3.20. We pay the express charges 
except as noted below.. If you do not pro- 
nounce it a rare article, infinitely better 
than any you ever drank, we will refund 
your money and you may keep the whiskey 
We won’t even ask you to send it back. 


Lone Creek Distillery 
Established since 1869 Newport, Kentucky 


P.S.—If you live in any of the following States 
write to us about express charges before ordering— 
North Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado west 
of the Denver line. 
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RODI V. JAEGERHAUS 
and several others 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 


DR. CH. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 IITH AVE., NEW YORK 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 


Orders booked now f6r choice of over 50 imported 
and home-bred an cage for fall delivery. 
Write for circular to 


WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County. Md. 





AT STUD 


English Bloodhound . $5.00. | Rabbit Hound ..... $5.00, 
Wolf Hound....... $5.00, | Natural Coon Hound . $5.00. 
Fox Hound........ $s5.00.| Greyhound........ $5.00. 





Black Austrian Pointer, $5.00. 


©. F. BLANCHARD 
22 Clark St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





For Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers 
———— and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well worth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,s00 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 





The Dog Fancier | 





Dealers and Importers of 


High-Class Dogs 


Puppies of All Breeds 








PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 








BONITA COCKER KENNELS 


For over 25 years I have bred cocker spaniels; 
I have bred and now own the correct type and 
can supply the sort for work or show, in all 
colors and at fair prices. I have on hand some 
very promising youngsters. 


H. G. Charlesworth, Howard St., Toronto, Can. 
Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares, and Fer- 
rets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box J, BOWER’S STATION, PA. 


The oldest, 
Bases a 








prosperous amateur kennel pu btication 4 in aye 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
tisers. Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for socentsayear. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dogs-Dogs-Dogs 
If you want to buy a dog of any breed 


send for list and prices, also first-class 
pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


J. HOPE, 29 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Scotch Collies 
Fox Terriers 


W E now have on hand a choice lot of 


Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 
pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 
some trained dogs and brood bitches 
in whelp from best blood in the country. 


Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conn. 
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Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this popular book on dog training to FIELD AND STREAM 
Office. $1.00, Paper cover; $1.50, Cloth, postpaid. 

















Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
1 ollar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed on the 


superior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A_finer oT ; 
plate, ent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it will please you. Two sizes, 3-4x3 inch for large dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 inch for the smaller 
breeds 
FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 
The most serviceable dog collar made. Best quality leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickel buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on rec eipt of only sixty cents, | This collar and above name 
plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 








Smooth Fox Terriers 


— AT STUD — 


Mere Sepoy. Trianon Pirate. 
Mamaset Royal. 


(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 
Stud Cards, etc., on application to 
American Bred TRIANON KENNELS, 
Dogs only. B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















Field Trial Kennels 
YOUNG JINGO 


mae 6. el tele 
Address 


C. E. BUCKLE 
CHARLOTTEVILLE, VA. 














AT STUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Trial and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale Butt 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la 





BricHTon Jog 
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MEDINA COUNTY | KENNELS 





(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. 


UNCLE B. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 


A. [1. WISE, Litchfield, Ohio 





POH tet He ee te eo eo eee es 


{Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone } | 


. 
(Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan's Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world's ate wang breeding ; ¢ 
his recent running proves him the erentent of any 
+ breeding. Bred and owned by 6 WILLIAMSON, 
+ Muncie, Indiana, who also offers 


Fy 
1 Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 

A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 
He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- 
nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 4 
4 Hill, Dot's Roy, Peg’s Giri, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s 
Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. 


2+ > + + -> + © + @ + +o ++ +o +o + oo 4 


+ | eee tee 


~> +> +--+ + 
----e-o 





eo mrere 














.--CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. #& # # 
AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE 





The Field Trial Winner 
DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 


Address 
ARTHUR STERN 
55 W. 50th Street. New York City 
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Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 


Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS. 

Finnigan has been an expert shooting 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffed 
grouse, woodcock and quail. Break your 
dogornopay. Game preserve in the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America, 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 

















Imported English Setter 


ALBERT’S DUKE 


Sire: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton Tory. 
Dam: Lady Vere. by Duke, from Lady Howard. 
Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. K. A. of A. 
show 1901 and other prize winners. 
FEB, $25.00 


H. R. BARRY - - Rye, N. Y. 





O~> O~D O~D OD OOD 00393 O'B9OD0 


Woodbine Kennels ; 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE, 
Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 


SOSO6SO6S 0666068565065 


RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 


LAD OF JINGO 


(Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25, 
W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pe. 


BAAAAARARAA ESD ananenennnnnae 


O~D OD 00D OD OD 003-03 
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HAROLD _SKIMPOLE 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 

rise, winner ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 
rby; Hal’s Belle, winner 8d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 
Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 


Fee, $25 Homestead, Pa, 





AT STUD FEE $10.00 
RUSHAWAY DICK (sos3«:) 
A son of the great field trial and bench show winner 
LAD OF RUSH ax Topsy L. 


For pedigree, write 


Cc. F. PORTER, Flat Rock, Ind. 





AT STUD. FEE $36. 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 
Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free, 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rea 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor, 
WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 





AT STUD 


The Superb Bull Terrier 


Faultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THO/IAS, Hamilton, Mass. 








Plain Sait foo 335. 


The most successful sire before the public, and 

a high-class bench and field trial winner. of 

champions in the field and on the bench, and his 

get. have been placed 22 times at field trials. 
‘edigree and picture on application. 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 














e~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho‘= 


(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN STUD, FEE S$I5. 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. 


Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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MARIE’S SPORT.... 


Al as acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and as a sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


«eH. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 








FOR 


Dog Biscuit 


WRITE TO 


HOREJS BROS. BAKING CO. 


558-570 View St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Utility Kennels »" 


Breeders of the best 
strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
missions executed for those who do not 
care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gentlemen's shoot- 
ing companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 














FIELD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone I1V—Rod’s Petre! and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone IV—Dan’s Lady, and the greatest winner of this 
breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonto Mark (53417), by Champion Antonio—Oulda F, 
and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby's Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
second to none to-day, or ever before the public. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires. 


W. J, BAUGHN, RIDGEVILLE, IND. 





BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


‘e¢ ——— ” 
Cod Fs Lt 8 es A 


“Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years, 
I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 
obtained. It keeps my dogs in fine condition. ‘Monte’ 
is a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 

Avex, L. GoopE, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 


Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
fed dogs will prove detrimental to their health in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give him a 
food that he likes, will relish and —— him always 
healthy—that’s AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD. Atall gro- 
cers and other dealers. ‘*AUSTIN”’ is on every piece. 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in Show Form 
and Workin ndition. 

Spratts Patent Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., etc 

Write for our catalogue ** Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 

Erepiee, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 

irds, etc. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) 
LIMITED 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., 
and 714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines 
and soap. 
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The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pills . . . $ -50 
Mange Cure . ° .50| Digestive Pills. . . . «50 
Vermifuge . . . + « pe Sere +50 
Blood Purifier. . .50/Comp. Sulphur Tablets —.50 
Canker Wash . -50|Worm Capsules . . . “50 
"ince so © 6 © 0 @ -50|Tape Worm Capsules . «50 | 
Cough Mixtures. . . -50|Diarrhoea Cure .. .« +50 
PieCure. . - « © « -50|Limmment. . . . « - +50 
EyeLotion. .... -50|Kennel and Stable Soap +25 


For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Dis- 
eases and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278: Broadway, N.Y. | 


Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 





The most popular book 
on Dog Training 


* THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


Or, Force System Without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by publishers of Field and Stream. 











Teiephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 





SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Haberlein’s Dog Remedies | 


No ExPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
Distemper Cure (Comb.)..$1 4 


Single Remedies 





EAE 5 . ; 
EICRONES COIS ....o0cscccccce 50 a ons go> 
GN BD, 0.0.05 ccvscecee 50 

Worm Exterminator...... See Q 
Be cciecncesetins 50 The Ten Prepar- 
Condition Pills ............ 25 ations will be ex- 
a 25 pressed, prepaid, 


Flea Repeller & Disinf..... 50 on receipt of only 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 


300 40: 3.50 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. 
BPBABPBPPP PPL DPD ALDARA Pd 








Bargains in Typewriters 








We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, 
and all Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, 
with full guarantee. New Machines at reduced 
prices. Will send machine subject to trial. 
Standard machines rented at $3 monthly. We 
also exchange and buy for cash. Desks, cabin- 
ets and supplies at reduced prices. Send postal 
ye na, price-list of all standard ines. 
ress 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


241 Broadway, New Yerk 








WE ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


Backus [og Crates 


Weare the most extensive house in the 
country for KENNEL and POUL- 
TRY SUPPLIES. We have a full 
stock of Spratt’s, Dent’s, Glover’s and 
Johnson’s Dog Remedies. 
Old Grist Mill and Austin’s Dog and 
Puppy Cakes. 


Spratt’s, 


Send for Large illustrated»Catalogue, free. 
Address Dept. 3A. 


Excelsior Wire @ Poultry Supply Co. 
26 and 28 Vesey Street, New York 


en 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


1840. 








1901. 
child, seeks every available means that may offer to promote a sound physical 


development, to the end that her offspring may not be deficient in any single 


faculty with which nature has endowed it. 


A great Emperor once asked one of 
his noble subjects whut would secure 
his country the first place among the 
nations of the earth, The nobleman’s 
grand reply was, “Good mothers.” 
Now, what constitutes a good mother ? 
The answer is conclusive: She who, 
regarding the future welfare of her 


In infancy there is no period which 


is more likely to affect the future disposition of the child than that of teething, 
producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if not checked 


will manifest itself in after days, 


USE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 








GUN and TACKLE 
CABINETS. o2 a2 





- This cut shows 
* No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on _ door. 
Brass trimmings. 











No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
iece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in, 
igh, 30in_ wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20. co 
No. 1—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in wide, 7 in. deep. 
A long-felt want, $10. oo. 
Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of 
“FIELD AND STREAM,” New York City. 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


HE California Corset Co. are pleased to 

suggest to stout women, who havethe 
greatest difficulty in getting corsets which 
are suitable for them, 
that the mystery is 
solved. We can fit you 
perfectly. OUR COR- 
SETS DO NOT PUSH 
UP. THEY DO NOT 
HURT YOU, and you 
ean lie down with them 
on. You willneverhave 
to unfasten them to 
breathe. Whatever you 
can do with them off you 
can do better with them 
on. They will give you 
the support,shape, beau- 
ty and comfort you 
have long desired. We 
have as many models for the slight form 
as the stout. We can fit all. Our cus- 
tomers do not come back and say they 
cannot wear ourcorsets. They say, ‘* How 
is it that any one else can sell any while 
you are in business?”? We are unable to 
answer that question, but we do know 
that others sell corsets, however. 

CALIFORNIA CORSET CO. 


Sore and Fulton Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
42 West 22d St., New York City. 
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Olivina 
Vineyard 


Proprietor 
Julius Paul Smith 


Vineyards and Cellars 
at Livermore, California 


WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR 
unsurpassed, fully equalling 
their foreign prototypes. 

RED DRY WINES—Claret, Malbec, 
Cabernet, Burgundy. 


RED DRY WINES—Riesling, Sau- 
terne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau, 
Yquem. 


SWEET WINES—Port, Sherry, 
Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, 
Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Pride of (California 











Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 


The best sparkling wine made in 
America. Acknowledged by ex- 
perts to be equal in delicacy of 
flavor and natural sparkle to any 
imported. 


GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle 
Blanche and Columbar Grape. 


To connoisseurs who judge by taste 
and not by label the Olivina 
Products commend themselves. 


—TRY THEM 
You will always buy them 





For price lists and particulars address 


Julius Paul Smith 
OLIVINA WINES 
Vaults: G5-G7 Duane Street 
New York 


= 
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SILK HAT RYE WHISKEY 
$3.20 Silk Hat Cocktails $3.20 


We are offering to the consumer direct, 

ag SILK eA sae ktails at theextreme- 

y low price of $3.20 for four full quart bot- 

tles of Manhattan, Vermouth , WHISKEY, 

ot Martini Cocktails as you may select, ex- 
epaid by us. 

We es offer you our justly celebrated 


8 year old SILK HAT RYE or BOUR- 


BON WHISKEY for $3.20 for four full 
quart bottles express prepaid by us. 
All goods packed in plain boxes with- 


out any marks to indicate contents. We 
cut out the middleman’s profit and his 
tendency to adulterate, and give you ab- 
solutely pure and guaranteed value. Such 
whiskey as we offer cannot be bought for 
less than $5 per gallon. 

OUR GU. If the goods ure 
not as represented, you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 


Direct to the Consumer from the Distiller, 


GINSENG DISTILLING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


REFERENCES: Mercantile Agencies, or any Bank 

in St. Louis. 

N.B,—Orders from Colo., Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., 
N. M., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must ‘call for 
20 qts. by freight prepaid. 
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Strengthens System, 
Body, Brain and Nerves 








MA'RIT AN | 


No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and lasting. 


Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 
52 W. 15th St., New York, 





Mariani & Co., 


publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 
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WhA Ni t take on your outing trip, instead 
Vv O of stimulants, a real FOOD 





MALT GREAMLET COCOA 


The following tells the story :— 


CEREAL Coffee - - yields 1.6 per cent. | 

JAVA Coffee - “ J “ ACTUAL 
BEST OOLONG Tea - “ J “ | NOURISHMENT 
MALT CREAMLET COCOA - 92.0 “ 


or, plainly, one lb. ofp MALT CREAMLET COCOA is equal, for actual nourish- 
ment, to over Fifty (50) Ibs. of Cereal Coffee, while it would take nearly 
two hundred (200) Ibs. of best Java Coffee or best Oolong Tea to furnish the 
same amount of Nutriment. 

















A TRIAL PACKACE (10 CUPS) MAILED ON RECEIPT OF (5c. 
TEN PACKACES EXPRESS PAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.00. 


MALT CREAMLET CO. 
Address ‘‘Dept. F. S.” 19 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















Fisherman 


SHOULD OWN A 


HAND Y 


Reels and Baits 
Made of best cutlery steel, stiff and 
keen ; rosewood handle, with German sil- On Trial Free 
| ver inlay engraved; brass 
thumb » Mo needed in J Every experienced angler thinks he knows a good 
cutting through the back —. reel “when he sees it,” but he surely knows it when he 
has ogeels Smee with & a end hand , 
; The Shakespeare Reel is a handsome, hand-made, 
fine case io aie a oe quadruple, bait-casting reel (level winding or not, as you 
out Gua 4 s wish). It is especially designed for accurate and long 
{ “ \ distance bait-casting and itis the best bait-casting reel in 
Price, Postpaid, 85 cts. the world. The metal used is hard-drawn brass and the 
7 > finest English Stubbs steel—the best obtainable. Pains- 
_ Your name on German silver y taking care is used to secure perfect accuracy in every 
inlay on reverse side if desired, 25 cts detail. In beauty of design and simplicity of construction 
extra. We ‘have other things which it is unequaled. Its easy, silent running suggests per- 
may interest you. Send for folder C. petual motion, and it is fitted with the most perfect click 


and drag ever made. Words will not describe its beauty, 
Marble Safety Axe Co. its usefulness nor its many advantages over all other 
Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. A dealers but I want you to see them and try them for your- 
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reels. My reels and baits are for sale by all first-class 

self and I will send them to you direct, express prepaid, 

for a free trial on your next fishing trip. Send your 

Sd some and my eo to he Jr. bi 

E : akespeare -» Kalamazoo, Mich. 

E') ComPags-BRACKET - eA 

FE 45-189 @500 in Cash and Diamoné Prizes for record bait-casting 
. —entry free—also @100 in Prizes for biggest Bass caught. 


Write for FULL INFORMATION FREE. 
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CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 


is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so “‘ catchy.” 


You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel »vitha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with ary other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrateq Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. <A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 
THE wenger co. 
Box 762-—C. GOSHEN, IND. 
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Will tell you that his chances are 
about one in a hundred against a 
MEEK reel. He will know 
when he strikes a line from a 
Meek, it’s smooth sensitive 


action and irresistible power are convin- 
cing. He knows the reel that’s winding 
him in, and though certain of defeat, makes 


a game fight. The man behind the reel 
gets the full measure of sport. 


The Meek Reel 


is the finest produced in the world; Spiral 
gear, Anti-friction bearings, 
Tempered pivots and Studs, Rigid 
Frame, area few good features. To get 
Meek quality you must get a Meek reel. 
Reels for all angling frou Trout to 

Tuna. Write for catalog M.! 

B. F. MEEK & SONS, 

Louisville, Ky, 











SMALL PROFITS 


QUICK 
SALES 


FOR TRIAL 
SEND US 
for an assorted sample dozen quality 


15 °¢ A Trout Flies. Regular Price, 24c. 
for an assorted sample dozen quality 

30cts. B Trout Flies. Regular Price, 60c. 
for an assorted sample dozen quality 

60cts. C Trout Flies. Regular Price, 84c. 


60 for an assorted sample dozen BASS 
e Flies. Regular Price, 84c. 


| SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


64c. 


Try our new braided silk, enameled, water- 
proof METAL CENTER LINE. Size No. s, 4%c. 
per yard; size No. 4,5%c. per yard. Put up in 
ro-yard lengths connected. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, New York 


TACKLE Catalog free on application 





Fly rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces, 
Bait rods, 9 feet, 8 ounces, 
With cork grip. 














-/ Fishermen’s 
Luck v1. 


18 ALWAYS G00D 
When good tackle is used 
OUR $10 OUTFIT 


is worth having. 

ROD— Split Bamboo—6 oz. 
German Silver trim- 
ming, length 91 ft. 

REEL—A genuine Vom 
Hoff Multiplying. 

LINE—50 yds. oil finist;— 
extra quality—Trout. 

FLIES—1 doz. assorted 
Trout with Gut helper: 

LEADERS—\ doz. Gut. 














This outfit cannot be 
ig amg elsewhere for 
ess than $15.00, but toin- 
troduce our goods we will 
offer the above outfit for 
10.00 for a few weeks. 
e handle everything in 
Sporting Goods. 


N Write for catalogue 


\., JESPERSEN & 
) \: HINES 

10 Park Place 
A NEW YORK 


As a Telephone 
5066 Cortiandt 





The Scoriatnscnis. ny Dy 
- . ook 








Hes 
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FISHERMEN, AHOY! 


THE MORE THE MERRIER. How is your stock 





of rods? Don’t you need a rod or two to take the places of the “ has-beens? ” 


Why don’t you take a peep at our splendid rods—the “BRISTOL”? Made 
of steel and finished in the most exquisite manner, 
they are the most practical fishing rods fishermen 
can possibly use. We make the * BRISTOL” 


upon honor, and court comparison with any rod you 
can buy —at any price. Do not buy a rod until 
you have carefully examined a *“ BRISTOL.” 
Send for our FREE CATALOGUE — pick out a 

-, rod according to your requirements, and send for 
‘sit. If it does not meet with yeur approval, send it 
.. back and get your money. When you write, ask for 

+; Catalogue No. 6, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn, 
a 











The Kent Double Spinner 
Artificial Minnow 


Send for circular. 
Liberal Discount to 
Dealers. Sample sent, 
post-paid, upon receipt 
of 50 cents. 

F. A. PARDEE & CO. 
Kent, Ohio 

















With multiplying Reels. You 
will have none with ours. No 
gear wheels to get out of or- 
der; winds the line as fast as 
a multiplier; only two parts 
—the frame and the‘‘Feather- 
light”’ spool. 

Other useful articles we 
make are the 


“HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 
and the “*‘RABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 


Tarpon and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in this 
‘Rabbeth Drag”’ and should send for circular, 


A.F.Meisselhach & Bro. 19 Prospect St.,Newark,N. J. “‘The Automatic Reel did it.” 
ALL DEALERS SELL OUR GOODS 4 Caught by H. H. Fraser, St. -_~ s me: 
4 when fish 1s 
No. slack line—hocked; the 
little finger instantly releases spring which 
winds the line automatically. This c. 
tinual pull prevents fish from dislodg- 
ing hook from his mouth. When 
once hooked, he’s 
our fish. Reel can 
made free-running 
for casting. 


Prizes 


For particulars ask = 
any sporting goods ttle 
dealer, or send di- “- 
rect, for “Booklet 1.” st t 
Yawman é Erbe Mig. Co., 


} ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


YOU HAVE HAD TROUBLE 








& ») Its life-like movements in the wa- 
S Ss ter attracts game fish of all kinds. 
Specially good for large and small 


mouth Black Bass. Animated and irrestible. 


The “HOLZWARTH” Minnow 


is a beautifully made and durable artificial bait that 

will catch more fish than live bait. Superior to all 

others. Try one and you’l throw away your minnow 

bucket. By mail, post-paid, $1.00, 
Write For Cate’ cave E 


J.C. HOLZWARTH, ALLIANCE, O, 











’ 
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THE HAWKEYE 


Refrigerator Basket 
——————- IDEAL FOR ALL OUTINGS 


Lined with zinc, hair, felt and asbestos. Air-tight and dust-proof. 
A small quantity of ice keeps contents deliciously cool and 








. sweet throughout the warmest Summer day. Light. compact and 
durable. Your money back if not pleased after ten days’ trial. 
No. 1, size 18x10x8 inches deep, price, $3.25 
No. 2, size 20x13x10 “ ™ ed 3.50 
Ask your dealer for it, or will send C. O. D. subject to in- 
spection. Write to-day for booklet giving full description. 


BURLINGTON REFRIGERATOR BASKET CO. BURLINGTON, IOWA 











EXCELLENT SITE FOR A FISHING CLUB || A 


436 acres at Westport, N.Y. 3 fine trout streams 


es s 
suitable for forming large ponds. Abundance of the fin- Divine 
est trout, and location for fishing or sporting club un- 
surpassed. 3barns. $22,000. 

W. M. OSTRANDER Rod 


North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. is unsurpassed for 


BEAUTY, DURABILITY and STRENGTH 


Hand Made from 
FINE TROUT PRESERVE SELECTED Stock 


You can always rely on 

near Toronto, Can. Consists of a park of 60 A Divine Rod They Stand the Test 
acres in which is a lake of 25 acres, always Wilts der Cottdame 

clear and cool and a perfect home for the fam- FRED. D. DIVINE CO,, 76 State St, UTICA, N.Y. 
ous speckled trout in which it abounds. Has 
been used exclusively as a fishing and game 
preserve for 25 years and is considered one of 

the finest in Canada. Price reasonable. 7 

















HE Labrador Company offer for 
rent during the present season 








W. M. OSTRANDER the Angling for Trout and Salmon 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. in the following rivers on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, east of 

Quebec: 


. . No.of Probable 
Name of River Rods No.Salmon 


Birch 1 40 
Every a 1 25 


Sheldrake or Sawbill 1 40 


: Thunder River (Trout only) 1 
Fisherman Thunder River (Trout ony) 1 


St. Johns Lower Pools 300 


- 


Bear or Victor 1 30 
and every dealer in Fishing Tackle Corneille 2 100 
should haveacopy of our 160-page Pishteebee 1 50 
Tackle Catalogue. Minacoughan Quettashoo 1 50 
Little Watischoo 2 60 

Napissipi 1 25-40 
2 75 
2 200 


Nae Whe Ne Agwanis 
IITSIIBNNNN a 
SRESRES sitll ie ere eee! 
NOTE.—Little WATISCHOO, PISHTEEBEE 


and MANITOU are excellent trout rivers, unlimited 
quantities, and of large size. 


It’s free for the asking. Write to- These rivers can be reached by first-class steam- 
day to the Fishing-Rod Makers at er sailing weekly from Quebec, in from thirty to 
sixty hours. 
UTICA, N. Y. Further particulars on application to the 


CLARK, HORROCKS & CO. sede dana Ke. 
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~ SLOWEDTO 1Mt: PER-HR.-= —=—GAS S ENGINE 
‘Attention, Fishermen!) 


4 If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you §& 
should have a copy of ‘‘ Practical Pointers for 
Anglers.’? A complete treatise on angling. Ittells 
% all about Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, els, Lines, 
Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditions, etc.,etc. This book 
@ will be sent to any address in U. S. or Canade promptly 
upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps. ite your 

@ address  vaately . 

L. FISHER, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 


- = = 7 ”- - =. - = = ¥ -™ = 
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Co Lovers of Crout and jonnin ¥ 
Used for Hunting, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht 
e Tenders. Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden 
lack ass ] ishi boat. Quickly set up and taken down. Folds into a 
small package. Has improvements not on any other 
make of Canvas Boat. Our Catalogue with full de- 
. ‘ scription and testimonials free. 
Send 3 cents in stamps for colored plate Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 80, Muncie, Ind. 
of 88 trout and black bass flies in their : 
beautiful natural colors, also my 100 rYyvT TTT 
page catalogue of fine fishing tackle. 


JAMES F. MARSTERS The Only 
Manufacturer of Fine Fishing Tackle Naphtha Lau nch 


55 Court Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs, 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


: 
: Steam Yachts. Marine wee 
* 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 





GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and} 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY { ©°mS°lidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 


FFFFFTFs 
oscoop DORTABLE~-AQATCO 2000 PORTABLE CHRVAS BORT 


oy | PALMER 223 e0° 


~— qm 
> Gasoline 
motorsfor 
“eh _ tad working 
” For CATs to and pleas- 
JT REpR E J ure boats, 
LSENTS 12 FOOT BOAT SiIZEMoF CHEST 38*17~« 1%to2h.p 


Made for 30 years, oldest and best. Just poy 


the thing for trout fishing. The best fishing | Send for 
is where there are no boats. Catalog, 


Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 




















NEW GOODS FOR 1902 


This cut shows our camp bed which was selected by the United 
States Authorities over 27 samples of cots, and is now the Standard 
Army Cot for the United States Government. 

We manufacture many new goods this year. Folding Camp 
Beds, Cots, Chairs in great variety, Tables, Stools, Stretchers, port- 


NG 4 
am xin Bet LO able Folding Bath Tubs, ete. 
We shall be glad to forward an interesting free catalog on appli- 
cation. We sell our product through dealers. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. - Racine, Wis., U. S.A 


JUST OUT! AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
s An invaluable work. See page 19a. Price, £4.00 net 
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Row Boats, 
Sail Boats, Duck Boats 
and Launches 


Information and Specifications 
on application . 


BIRD BOAT COMPANY 


Halamazoo, Mich. 





i Or oy 


‘Primus Blue Flame 


Outing Stove 


pt iS 
ee~sver~<30><36> <= XD 


The most powerful blue flame kerosene oil 
burning stove ever made. 
than ever before! 
Burns any kind of kerosene oil. 
like it for boating or outing, 


Better this year 
No smoke, no odor. 
Nothing 


SAFI 





Always ready for use. Made in all sizes 
and shapes. Send for new Booklet. 


THE PRIMUS CO., 292 Johnston Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 3) 
OCH ~ DOr SIO SIO SIE EE <8 


No. 103 STove. 
THE TYPE USED by NANSEN the EXPLORER. ; 








Portable. 
oo 





ae erp Ose 


er Sulmeeisiee 


il 


Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 
Saginaw, Mich. 











MTA AC 


Ne ig Ys = 


BEFORE You ‘Go , 





tawote cloth- 
ing, Water. 


16 SOur ST. 


aT Ud % 


yi? “7 


(a nerd 
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Field and Stream Readers 


HAVE MISSED A REAL TREAT IF THEY HAVE NOT SEEN 
OR HEARD OF OUR LARGE AND VARIED LINE OF 


OLD HICHORY 
FURNITURE 


ALL HAND MADE, COMFORTABLE, 
DURABLE AND ARTISTIC 






























Our goods have become famous and in great demand. 
We are complete furnishers to Golf Clubs, Field and 
Country Clubs, Summer Cottages, Dens, Studios, Lawns, 
etc. We build Log Cabins and furnish them complete. 
Our Catalogue will certainly interest you. Send for it. 


THE OLD HICKORY 
CHAIR CO. 


453 South Cherry St. MARTINSVILLE, IND. 









No. 32. ANDREW JACKSON CHAIR. 
4 Price $2.75 (two for $5), freight prepaid 
east of the Mississippi. 











“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR” 





Pneumatic Mattresses 


For Campers, Miners, Engineers, Prospectors, Yachtsmen and Canoeists 
Moisture Proof. Adapted to Any Climate 


When is a good night’s rest more needed and a luxurious bed more appreciated than after a hard 
day's sport or tramp? The introduction of our “ Recreation’’ Camp Mattress enables the sportsman, 
in camp or on the tramp, to enjoy the luxury of a bed superior to any hair mattress and spring. 

It weighs but 9 pounds and when rolled up makes a bundle no larger than a traveling blanket. When 
night overtakes you, you are not obliged to hunt around for a dry, smooth spot; simply unroll and 
inflate your mattress (the work of only a few minutes) and you have a bed unrivalled for comfort. 

It is covered with strong duck, which protects the air sack from injury, and with ordinary care will 
last for years. 

Send for Catalogue S and mention “ Field and Stream" when you write. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., 22a7s-a. tet 4® 


Or of all First-class Sporting Goods Dealers, 
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BAXTER OUTFITS 


on! py ak A Maes OR HOUSE | 


yy. Pao BAXTER 


Bullalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


cialty in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 
Heads. Call and examine work. 


82 Sixth Ave., Neer i3th st. New York 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


“Heads and Horns 


It gives Checinne for ‘preparing. and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. lso p oes for Heads and Rugs, Birds | 
and Fish, and ail kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 




















Does Your Ad Pay? 


Does it bring answers enough? 

I write ads that get results. 

For a dollar I'll send you 4. 

Tell me what you want to sell. 

I'll help you sell it. 

If the ads don’t suit, your money back. 
That’s my way. 


FARRINGTON, Business Builder, Dethi, N.Y. 

















For Your Dens ol 
Ww” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL. 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE, 430) “in iack and White, #20 
THE TIGHT SHELL, In Black and White, $2.50. 
STOPPING AN INCOMER, Water Color (Mallards), #1.50. 
LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color ( Blue Bills), $1.50, 

A SIDE SHOT. bs Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys), 
HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00, 


C. A. 


In Water Color, Artist’s Proof, $5.00. 


Sent on receipt of price by 
ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 

















PRENTISS CLOCKS 


are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also Tile, Frying-pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. - 
SEND FoR CaTaLocve No §?f 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept S 49 Dey St., New York City. 

















Fred Sauter 


Coates of 
Taxidermy 


3 North William St.\e New York 


NEAR FRANKFORT 8T. 
By cat to < mounted naturally and ro 4 














cally to order. Skins tanned and mad 

into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock 3 birds and animals, singly or in 
ettnstive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860. —- 











In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 









4000to.5000 


ad 


No Smoke Flashes 
No Dirt Before 
No Odor Renewal 
PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 

No.1. Special Pocket Style, 7% x 81% in. in size, le -ather covered aluminum case, made extra light in we as. wt 
No.6, New Model, 1% x 8 inc hes in size, nickel or oxodize d copper finish 
No. 9. a 15% x 9% 
mm | = 1% x 13 “ “ es acacia 

Extra Batteries. No.1, a No. 6, 40c.; No. 9, 55c.; No. 12 se, The batteries in these lights much better 
than any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 
will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6, 7 hours; No. 9,8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 
uot sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2jst STREET, NEW YORK 
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iersaxnaarot STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe illustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 
BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up to ‘A’ — 
—_ — ““B'’—but not included in the seam 

p We thus produce a shoe which can 
be worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time furnish a noiseless shoe 
aponica, waterproof 











— 
i i ee te te 


SEND 35 CENTS IN STAMPS for one year’s trial 
subscription to 


Woods and Waters 
“‘THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” 


’ 
’ 
] 
] And of out-door life and 
] 


7 
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sport in general. Edited by 
HARRY V. RADFORD, 212 E. 105 St., New York 


OOOO Oa Oa Oa Oa Oa Oa 
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— 4 stock, full bel- 
Biset lows tongue 


Above Style, - - €8.50 


The Maine Sportsman Seems - - ae 


Here is what one man says of them. 
a 
Zatirely free for SIX MONTHS. Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ex- 
chan e Bank. S. W. Cor. Chambers and W. Broadway, N.Y. City 
The still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind so 
farasI canlearn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactory 


Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
HERBERT W. ROWE, F. 8. HYATT. 


never seen anything so good Yours truly, 


2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE. E. A. BUCK &CO., - = = = Bangor, Maine 


BOBO LOLOL OL OL Oa Oa Ol 





Send for sample to 











A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 











“A quality genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
* Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 
Ghe Real Oil House Moccasins 
These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
for Guns and Bikes tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
talemen, tare rem ee elie Gee oem used, you will prefer them to slippers. 
A sweet smelling oil without a particle of Men's $2.75; ies’ and Boys’ 


grease or acid, that also cleans and polishes. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Prevents ttust METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for our illustrated circular and 

av. — li wad hand oye og 

COLE CO., W: ington fe Building, and moccasins of every 
_ —_ B. tty. scription. Mention Field and Socom. 



























You surely can 


Buy common Wire cheaper by the ton than you can buy PAGE 
Fence all * to stretch up. YOU CAN ALSO buy common wire 
** stapled ’” ** twisted’”’ together into an alleged fence cheaper 
than we can ale Basic steel wire, actually weave it into PAGE 
Fence and sell it to you Py Pi ” ‘° - 


What's a Cent or Two 


On a rod of fence, if it Will last twice as long? Why is it that 
you find our PARK FENCE in use’ wherever wild animals, such 
as the powerful Buffalo, have to be restrained, unless it is because 
Wwe use better wire and more practical construction ‘* 

Do you suppose any man would be willing to have it hime 4 in 
public that he had a game preserve and did not use PAGE Fence ? 
We do not know of one . 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 


Box 390.ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
RVROTA BO08000O00008008 
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the increased demand for SAVAGE Rifles. 


Result ofa Single Shot from a .303 SAVAGE Expanding Bulket. 
We are adding a series of new buildings to our plant, the main 
one, Which will be 300 ft. long and four stories high, will more than 
double our present output. The above is necessary on account of 








Heep up with the Times 


Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into 
the merits of the 


SAVAGE 


which is the Twentieth Century Arm. 

Only hammeriess, repeating rifle in the world, 
Absolutely sate, strongest shooter, flattest 
trajectory, also neatest and most effective rifle 
manufactured. 


Highest Development of Sporting Rifles. 


Constructed to shoot six different cartridges, 
or may be used as asingle shot without theslight- 
est change in the mechanism. 

Adapted for Large and Small Game, 

.303 and 30-30 caliber. Every rifle thoroughly 
guaranteed. Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris 
in competition with all other styles of repeating 
rifles. Write for new illustrated catalogue No. 1s, 


Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A, 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and 
Sacramento, Cal., - Pacific Coast Agents. 














AT-FUNKE RSG 























The boys are bound to make noise, but 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 
toys when they can celebrate safely and 
to their entire satisfaction with the 


Young 
America 


Double $2.25 


Action Revolver 
Safe. Reliable. 
22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
82 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 

If not to be had of your dealer write us, 
enclosing amount, and we will supply 
you byreturn mail, sending prepaid. Catalogue free, 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO, 
Dept.B Worcester, Mass. 













THE ORIGINAL | 


25 CALIBRE REPEATER 


oO"? CATALOG, an illustrated encyclopedia on 





THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, s | 


HE 25-20 MARLIN is one 
T of the handiest arms made, 
and accurate to 300 yards 
with light report and little re- 
coil. Its bullet is more reliable 
than a 22 calibre and the barrel 
does not foul as rapidly. It 
will kill cleanly and quickly 
without tearing. Smokeless 
powder can be used in a large 
variety of loads, and the 
ammunition is cheap. 


_ ALL MARLINS 


Rifles or Shot Guns, have a 
SOLID TOP ACTION and 
eject at the side. 


\ 


yee 


IN. 





arms and ammunition, with colored cover by 
Osthaus, mailed for 3 stamps. 
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TO WIN THE 


Grand American Handicap 


SKILL 
REQUIRES / BEST OF MATERIALS 
NERVE 


Mr. H.C. Hirschy was possessed of all in winning G. A. H. for 1902 against a field of 
456 shooters. He used 


HAZARD SMOKELESS POWDER 


demonstrating its superiority, and maintaining its reputation as the trophy winner. Settle 
the question once and for all: use 


HAZARD SMOKELESS POWDER 


and thereby have the proper support for your skill and nerve. All inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered. 


THE HAZARD POWDER CO. is‘ii3s"* 











—> £4. pvr 





ass 


MRE the barrels of your gun Rusted Established 
Al or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? 1818 
There is no longer any need of their 


remaining in that condition. FIFTY 
CENTS BUYS THE > 
e 


Ideal Gun Cleaner J} § Sects orotate 





Manufactured by : 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 





Santen Oe, 


The most durable and effective BRASS 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- 
trels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 
and does it without leaving a scratch or 
mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 





. ” ° ” 
“Wing Shot” | “Qriental Smokeless 
“ 
os Western Sporting is now generally considered 

Wild Fowl — the best Smokeless Powder 
“ Palcon Ducking that has ever been offered ¢ 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 


loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. 3 
saclay he -nenamatacael ORIENTAL, POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, oti 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, 3 


1 < 
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HIRSCHY SPENCER 


ore L. C. SMITH 


New Automatic Ejector 








Won All Three at the 
Grand American Handicap 


WE MAKE GUNS RANGING IN PRICE from $37.00 to $740.00. We use Da- 
mascus, Crown Steel, Nitro Steel, Krupp Steel and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels. The 
only gun in the world guaranteed to shoot any NITRO POWDER made and not get 


loose. 
You can’t shoot them LOOSE, and you can’t shoot them OUT 


Gsulgueto LLunter Arms Company ‘w:’: 
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ror THE OPORTSMAN 





Century Cameras 


A NEW AND COMPLETE LINE FOR 
1902 


There is a reason for Century Cameras being en- 
dorsed by the leading Amateur and Professional 
Photographe rs.—‘‘ Nothing better made, and the 
most for the money.” 

Every Century is sold under a strong guarantee 
—just as strong as we know how to makeit. Ask 
your dealer to show you the Century Line, or write 
us for complete 1902 Catalogue—its free. 


CENTURY CAMERA CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








A. Convertible Lens. A Wide Angle Lens. 





Some anastigmats are better than others, 
but none is better than the VERASTIGMAT. 

We don't ask you to believe it because we 
say so, but would thank you to test the VERAS- 
TIGMAT side by side with all others before 
you buy. 

SEND FOR THE VERASTIGMAT BOOKLET 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF NEW YORK 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 























This Space is Reserved for 


D. M. Lefever 
Sons @ Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Makers of 


FINEST GRADE 
DOUBLE GUNS 


Incorporating New and 
Valuable Improvements 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

















Tennis Rackets 
and Golf Clubs 


"a a1 SSS —- 





Carefully Selected Perfectly Sdbesned 
Finely Finished Up-to-Date i in Model 





A Trial will Convince 
You of These Qualities 





Complete Lines of TENNIS and GOLF Supplies 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE — MAILED FREE 





THE BRIDGEPORT GUN 
IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


$13—-3!17 BROADWAY. NEW YORE 
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Perfection in 
Photography 


















H4s been secured by the use of the Al-Vista Camera. It produces the 
entire panoramic view—from the limit of vision on the left to the ex- 
treme point on the right, The Al-Vista Camera is compact: easy to use, 
sure inaction. Itissold on its merits: we demonstrate this by selling 
you one ON EASY PAYMENTS. Askusforacatalogue: select the camera 
you wish, fill up the blank we shall send you, and references being satis- 
factory we willat once send youa camera—pay weekly or monthly in 
sums to suit your purse. The camera is no longera luxury: the demands 
of modern progress make a good camera a necessity; we make it easy for 
you to get the best. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., 2x, Jetferson Streets 


ARNOLD. N.Y 
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In Camp or at Home fees 
+ The Ideal Bed ~ 

















“PERFECTION” 


AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS 


a i i a a i as is ae 
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STYLE 61—CAMP MATTRESS WITH PILLOW ATTACHED 
(ALSO SHOWING MATTRESS DEFLATED) 


CAMP MATTRESSES 


For sportsmen, hunting and fishing, miners, engineers, prospectors, etc. It 
weighs only from ten to twelve pounds, and when deflated can be carried in 
a grip or bag. May be laid on the ground and no moisture can penetrate it. 


ADAPTED FOR ANY CLIMATE AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


These Mattresses are also adapted for use on the YACHT and at 
HOME. Made of strong cotton duck, coated with pure rubber compound 
vulcanized ; very durable and entirely odorless. Removable covers of brown 
duck (for camp) or fancy tickings. 


Z = = 





a i i 


STYLE 40-—SHIP OR YACHT MATTRESS WITH LIFE-LINE ATTACHED 
AIR CUSHIONS made to fit any size or shape of seat. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. 


MANUFACTURERS ssssseeeeel- RROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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. WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR HOUSE... 


John F. Douthitt 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 











NEAR 26TH STREET NEW YORK 
Tapestry Gola “bedettars fgenintings te eb choose from. 38 Artists employed, including 
Paintings Special designs for special A. "furnished. 





We can show you effects NEVER_before thought of, and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color Schemgs, Designs, Estimates. Artists oone to = 

Artistic Home parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. We ar 
educating the country in Color Harmony. We su ppl YY, overt ing “a that Pers, to 





{ make up the inte ostee of a home—STAINED 3 
Decorations = Bake up ihe, ARQUBTRY, TILES, WIND W SHADES, ART 
INGS, DRAPER! 

For Wall Henaines ts in colorings to match all kinds of wood work, ets, 
R ‘ draperies. To be pas on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little 
ussian moro than Burlaps, | has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, 
yy being softer, smocther ani more rich and restful. We recommend these most 
apestry highly. We have made special silk draperies to match them. Send 10c for 


Postage on samples. 





For Wall the fatter, They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking 
the place of the latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very little 


Gobelin Art more—about the same as wall paper at. $1.00 a roll. We have them in styles 
of Grecian, emlen Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 

Cretons College stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan— 
and, aia you, we have draperies to match. Send 25c to pay postage on 
samples. 








New styles designed b: ones medal artists. Send 50c to prepay express on 
Wall P large sample books and ry.. Will include drapery samples in — 
apers See our Antique, Metallic, . enc, Pressed Silks and Ilda effects. ave 
different wall hangings with draperies specially made to match. 





We have draperies to match al! kinds of.hangings from 15 cents a yard. 


Dr ies This is a very important feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence ip 
apert decoration. No matter how much or how little you want to spend, you must 
have harmony in form and color. Send 26c for ples. 





If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send you free a 
color scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for this is 
$25.00). Tell us what you want on the walls of the principal rooms—tint, paint, 

FREE paper or stuff. by can decorate your house from .00 up. If possible, 
send us the plans; ough pencil outline will do. Tell us if you want curtains, 
carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. If you have 
any or all of these articles let us know the color of them, so we can bring 
them into the color scheme. Send 25c to pay postage. 





Douthitt’s The art book of the’century. 200 royal quarto pages, filled with full-page 
Manuel of Art colored illustrations of modern home interiors and studies. , Price $2.00. If 
Wcoratians you want to be up in decoration send $2.00 for this book; worth $50. 





Six 3-hour tapestry Beinyine lessons, in studio, $5.00. Complete written in- 
Ss structions by ma Tapestry — rented; full size drawings, 
chool pees, brushes, etc., supplied Nowber Paris not excepted, are such ddvan- 
ages offered pupils. ew catalogue of 225 studies 25c. Send $1.00 for com- 

plete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of studies. 





pes We manufacture Tapestry Materials mugetios to foreign goods and half the 
Ta try ice. Book of samples, 40 cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 
Materials inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 





i-' Special Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters in the exact colors and 
Multi Color ? tints of originals. Large catalogue containing 232 plates, showing sizes and 
Photog’phy & 


prices, 60c, postage prepaid. 
SPORTING PRINTS: Full Line MUCHA POSTERS. 
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The 


WING 
PIANO 





Save from $100 0 $200 «wine sizic. ar otner styies to vtec trom. 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it 
ourselves. It goes direct from our factory 
to your home. We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of 
construction and our small wholesale profit. 
This profit is small, because we sell thou- 
sands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profit on each. You can calculate this 
yourself. 


It is Easy to Deal With Us. 


Our many styles give a greater variety 
of pianos to select from than is found in 
any retail store. The large lithographs in 
our catalogue show you these styles in the 
different woods, making it easy for you to 
select. 'Dur correspondence department 
answers any questions you may ask and 
gives all information promptly. You will 
find it more convenient as well as more 
economical to buy a piano from us than 
to buy from your local dealer. We sell on 
easy payments, and take old instruments 
in exchange. 


THE 


Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mando- 
lin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and 
without piano accompaniment, can be 
played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a par- 
lor orchestra. The original instrumental 
attachment has been patented by us and it 
cannot be had in any other piano, although 
there are several imitations of it. 








Sent on Trial, We Pay Freight 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial 
in your home we take it back entirely at our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you 
keep the piano. There is absolutely no 
risk or expense to you. 

SPECIAL FEATURES.—Built-up wrest- 
plank construction, dove-tailed top and bot- 
tom frame case construction, full length, extra 
heavy metal plate, metal depression-bar, 
metal key-bed support, improved noiseless 
direct-motion pedal action, noiseless twisting 
hammer shank, imported wrought-irontuning- 
pins, copper-covered bass strings, improved 
practice attachment, full-length duet music- 
desk, instrumental attachment. 


In Thirty-three Years 
Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied pur- 
chasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material. 


A Book of Information 


about pianos, bound in cloth and contain- 
ing 116 large pages, sent free an request. 
Every one who intends to purchasea piano 
should have it. Write for it fo-day. 


WING & SON 
173-175 East 12th Street, New York 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 
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Aetna Life Insurance Company 


CHARTERED 1820 ASSETS $60,000,000 























The Largest Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Company in the World 








TO INVESTORS 


THE AETNA OFFERS ITS GOLD BONDS 


| 3” 25 yr. Gold Bonds, guaranteed at 100 
| rin *- * “#4495 
5% 20 yr. $4 +4 +4 +4 132 











| To those who desire pure insurance at the lowest cost the Aetna 
| issues special contracts embodying all the modern features at a cost of 
20% less than other companies. 

For particulars fill in and send attached coupon to 


MOWRY & PATTERSON, Managers 
46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Without committing myself in any way whatsoever, I should like to 
know particulars regarding...........................Bond or pure insurance; or par- 
ticulars of accident and health insurance. 


SL ee — | een, 





RT IO TN Finnie insurance. 


i ; 








Address.. 
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ANY readers have wished to buy original sketches and drawings of sport- 

M ing subjects. FreLp AND STREAM is now prepared to execute orders for 

such productions at reasonable prices. Also illustrative matter for 

catalogues, circulars, and advertisements. In subjects pertaining to sports- 

manship FieELD AND STREAM is authoritative. When inquiring kindly give an 
idea of the subject and character of work desired. Address with stamp: 


ART DEPARTMENT, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st ST., NEW YORK 














Boys and Girls 





Why not establish a little business of your 
own? We will help you. This does 













not mean for you to send us money for 
“sample outfit.” It means that we give you free of 
charge your outfit and pay you generously for what 
you do. It means the establishment of a little busi- 
ness of your own which, with a few hours’ work a day, 
will grow into a lucrative occupation. Write for 
particulars. 


She Northwest Magazine 
(20 Years Old) 


The Eye of the World St. Paul, Minn. 


looks toward the West 
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WEDDING SILVER 








aeons HE GORHAM CO., Silversmiths, 
elle invite attention to their highly 


gsoi000Fine OFiginal and exclusive productions in 


Sterling Silver, notably in MARTELE and 
ATHENIC, any of whicli bearing their athenic 
trade-marks may be had of leading’ 


jewelers throughout the country. STERL'NG 








UGGESTIONS: Compact Chests of Family 
Silver, including choice copyrighted patterns 
of Knives, Forks, and Spoons, and with or without 
Fancy Serving Pieces. 
Dinner, Dessert or Tea Services in Italian Renais- 
sance, Eighteenth Century French, Colonial and 
Old English styles. 
Highly artistic individual pieces: Punch Bowls, 
Centre Pieces, Loving Cups, Vases, Desk Furnish- 
ings, Candelabra. Choice designs in Silver and 


Copper combined. 








THE GORHAM CO. 


SIL VERSMITHS AND GoLDSMITHS 


Broadway and 1gth Street and 21-23 Maiden Lane 




















GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP 


77 STRAICHT---The Record 


Peters Ideal Factory 
Loaded Shells 


LOADED WITH KING’S SMOKELESS POWDER 
NOW LOADED WITH 
KING, DUPONT, 
HAZARD, 
E. C. & SCHULTZE 
SMOKELESS POWDERS 








LOADS WITH DENSE 
POWDERS WILL 
SOON BE READY 








Peters Metallic Cartridges 


Have Revolutionized Marksmanship 
and Hold The World’s Records 








THESE BOOKS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


HANDY BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN “~ HINTS ON SEMI-SMOKELESS POWDER 
*» %®* ® \RIFLEMAN’S RECORD AND SCORE BOOK * “~« * 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. 
SCcrRAeraeRrawTr sks OHIO 











EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 80 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
T. H. KELLER, Maneger 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. Charles G. Grubb F. B. Chamberlain Com. Co. 
Chicago, Ill, Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 











“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen” 


N SMOKELESS 
Shot Gun or Rifle 
ALWAYS THE SAME 


ALWAYS SAFE 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


100 YEARS 


of experience and reputation is the GUARANTEE 








E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 














STEVENS 


@ACATION season is with us and you have 

ye probably made up your mind where you 
are going to spend yours. No matter 
where you go there will be a chance to do some 
shooting, either at hunting or target work. If 
you don’t own a reliable ARM, or have decided to 
try some other make, look into the merits of ours. 
They have for 38 years been recognized as 
STANDARD. We have a large and varied line. 
” and can be easily 











They are all ‘‘¢ake downs, 
packed in your traveling bag. 





All reliable dealers in sporting goods handle 
our ARMS. Send for our Catalogue, also for 
our Contest Booklet, giving full description of 
our $1,000.00 Contest. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
Box No. § 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











This is Our Seventh Year 








